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THE SONG SPARROW. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


When, with her sandals green, the Spring 

Steals on, with timid pattering, 

And tearfel lids and wind-blown hair 

Half-veil the face we find so fair; 

Into my window, morn by morn, 

The Sparrow’s simple strain is borne, 

With varied carols that express 

His wild and happy carelessness. 

And, as I hear his roundelay, 

Sometimes, with half a sigh, I say: 
“Oh, eee. were you caged like me, 

Would you exult so ringingly? 

Or, did you bear a broken wing, 

My gentle neighbor, could you sing?” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

In Maryland, on March 31, equal rights 
for women scored a notable success. The 
bill enabling women to be admitted to 
the bar passed the Senate several weeks 
ago with only two dissenting votes, and 
last week passed the House by a very nar- 
row majority. In order to compass its 
defeat, the House attached as an amend- 
ment the words “regardless of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.”’ But 
the Senate, seeing that the amendment 
did not impair the bill, turned the joke on 
its perpetrators by adopting the bill as 
amended. The Governor has promised to 
sign it, and it will become a law. 





The success of Miss Etta Maddox in 
securing this act of progressive legisla- 
tion shows the value of thorough prepara- 
tion and persistent persooal effort with 
legislators. Miss Maddox found the 
majority of the Senate hostile or indiffer- 
ent, She went to the Washington Woman 
Suffrage Convention, and there enlisted 
in behalf of the bill Miss Laura Clay of 
Kentucky, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, attorney- 
at-law of Iowa, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton of 
Minnesota, Miss Gail Laughlin, attor- 
ney-at-law of New York, and the senior 
editor of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. Re- 
turning with these allies to Annapolis, 
Miss Maddox secured a hearing from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and con- 
ducted it in person. Precedents were 
cited from thirty-two States. Favorable 
results were reported extending over 
& period of forty-one years. The Sen- 
ate Committee was convinced and in- 
terested, and the result was an inspiring 
and unexpected victory, the fruit of Miss 
Maddox’s practiéal ability, energy and 
common sense. 





In Cleveland, O., 14,755 women have 
registered to vote at the school election 
on April 7. The head of the school sys- 
tem and a majority of the school officers 
are chosen biennially, leaving only a few 





unimportant officers to be elected in the 
intervening year. Hence on the off year 
the vote is always light, and the New 
York ‘Antis” every alternate year pub- 
lish the figures of that year and the year 
previous, to prove that the interest of 
Cleveland women in the school ballot is 
declining. But their interest has almost 
doubled at each full election since the 
right was granted. In 1896, the registra- 
tion of women was 2,728; in 1898, 5,648; 
in 1900, 9,160; and in 1902, 14,755. On 
the off years, 1897, 1899, and 1901, it was 
259, 978, and 797. 

This year breaks the record. For the 
first time, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic women have opened headquarters. 
The Cleveland Leader says: 

These two centres of campaign activity 
are the neatest, cleanest, and most attrac- 
tive political workshops a Cleveland cam- 
paign ever knew. Al! over the city the 
effects of women’s advent into politics are 
being felt already. Politics, especially 
school politics, has been taken into the 
homes instead of being left to the bar- 
rooms, workshops, street corners, offices, 
and clubs, 

The Republican women in Cleveland 
have taken part in school elections for 
some years, but this is the first time the 
Democratic women have organized, At 
this distance we cannot judge of the local 
situation, but we wish success in the 
school election to the party that will give 
Cleveland children the best schools, 
whether that party be the Republican or 
the Democratic. 


a 








The Maryland Legislature has voted to 
establish in Baltimore a Juvenile Court 
for youthful offenders, on the plan which 
has worked so well in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL MARRIAGES. 


President David Starr Jordan of Leland 
Stanford University has contributed to 
the San Francisco News Letter an article 
in defense of coéducation, in which he 
says: 

A final question: Does not coéducation 
lead to marriage? Certainly it may, and 
fortunately so. No better marriages can 
be made than those founded on common 
interests and intellectual friendships. It 
is part of the legitimate function of higher 
education to prepare women, as well as 
men, for happy and successful lives. 

With this declaration as a starting-point, 
a reporter of the San Francisco Cali pro- 
ceeded to investigate the number of 
matches made at the Stanford University, 
and found that the young people followed 
the illustrious example set by their facul- 
ty. President Jordan was a Cornell man, 
and he married aCornell woman. Professor 
Miller first met his wife at the University 
of Michigan. Professors Smith and Barnes 
each married a Stanford University wo- 
man, and there are others. The writer in 
the Call enumerates about twenty-five 
marriages contracted between Stanford 
young men and women. These collegians 
have set up their homes in the West and 
in the East. One couple are living in 
South Africa. Another heroically with- 
stood the Boxer siege in China, Two 
homes have been bereft by death; in one 
the wife was taken, in the other the hus- 
band. 

In winding up the story of these Stan- 
ford marriages the Call says: 

But the sad stories are very, very few, 
and the happy ones are very, very many. 

Does coéducation lead to marriage? 

“Certainly it may,’’ replies Dr. Jordan, 
‘‘and fortunately so.”’ 

And, judging from the Stanford matches, 
Dr. Jordan is entirely right. 


<*> 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, on Tuesday, April 
8, at 3 P. M. 

Miss Vida Goldstein, of Australia, will 
then lecture on “*The Women of Australia 
and New Zealand.’’ We have been antici- 
pating her visit and lecture for some time, 
and can promise her a hearty welcome. 
Our friends must invite their acquaint- 
ances on this occasion, so that as many 
as possible may share the pleasure of 
hearing an address which holds one spell- 
bound in the bare reading. 

There will be opportunity for discus- 
sion and questions. Nor shall we fail of 
the usual social hour, which always begins 
with the serving of refreshments. All 
who are not members of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be expected to pay an 
admission fee of 15 cents. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





WOMAN IN JAPAN. 
BY CLAY M’CAULEY. 

(Qut of nearly fifty reports from foreign coun- 
tries sent to the recent International Suffrage 
Conference, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said that 
the best was the report from Japan, and that it 
was secured through a Japanese lady educated in 
this country, who attended the Yale celebration 
with her husband.) 

The place occupied by woman in all Far 
Eastern lands is, in general, well known. 
In Japan, however, for the largest -part of 
its history, woman has not been quite the 
social zero or slave she has been in India, 
Siam, China, or Korea. Indeed, in ancient 
times and until about six hé@ndred years 
ago, the Japanese woman stood compara- 
tively high, not only as wife and mother 
and companion in the home, but as schol- 
ar, writer, artist, and adviser in business, 
and even in affairs of State. It is remark- 
able that in the early classics of Japanese 
literature the names of women are among 
those of the leaders in both prose and 
poetry. Until the thirteenth century 
their social relations were in great degree 
unconstrained, and they were graced, 
along with domestic knowledge, by many 
of the highest attainments in refined 
learning,—in history, poetry, fiction, and 
religious lore, and in artistic skill. The 
change, to be deplored, that at length be- 
fell woman’s position, took place chiefly 
in consequence of the universal civil wars 
that devastated the empire from the thir- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries, and 
the dominance during the latter part of 
Japan’s middle ages of the social regula- 
tions of the Chinese sage, Confucius. 

With the acceptance of Confucianism 
by the upper and ruling classes about 
three centuries ago, the Japanese woman 
sunk almost out of sight as a social factor 
everywhere outside the home; and so she 
remained until the present period of the 
general political, religious, scientific and 
social revivification of the people under 
the influence of the civilization of Chris- 
tendom. 

I can best illustrate woman’s position 
during the two hundred and fifty years of 
the Takugawa Shogunate, the age just 
preceding the recent restoration of the 
Emperor to active sovereignty, by a few 
quotations from the ‘‘Greater Learning for 
Women,’’ the code most widely accepted 
as regulative of woman’s place and con- 
duct. ‘Seeing that it is a girl’s destiny on 
reaching womanhood,”’ says the ‘‘Onna 
Daigaku,”’ ‘‘to go to a new home and live 
in submission to her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, it is even more incumbent 
on her than it is on a boy to receive with 
all reverence her parents’ instructions,”’ 
“The only qualities that befit a woman 
are gentle obedience, chastity, mercy, and 
quietness.’’ ‘After her marriage her chief 
duty is to honor her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law,—to honor them beyond 
her own father and mother,—to love and 
reverence them with all ardor, and to tend 
them with every practice of filial piety.”’ 
“A woman must look to her husband as 
her lord,’’—or, as another code expresses 
it, ‘‘as her only heaven to look up to,’’— 
“and must serve him with all worship 
and reverence.’’ ‘Her lifelong duty is 
obedience.”’ 

Much else is enjoined in this code, but 
only in like tone, concerning woman’s 
relations, which are exclusively those of 
daughter, wife, and mother. The closing 
injunction reads: ‘‘Parents, teach the 
foregoing maxims to your daughters from 
their tenderest years. Copy them out 
from time toe time, that they may read 
and never forget them.”’ 

Under these regulations, woman in 
Japan has lived for the last three hundred 
years. Her life has been passed wholly 
under the mastery of parent, husband, or, 
in widowed old age, of eldest son In no 
way independent; in no sense a member 
of society outside her home; never really 
hostess even there; relegated, as her title 
okusama indicates, to the rear rooms of 
the house; subject to her master’s will in 
marriage and also in divorce; not even 
able to resist a parent who might choose 
for his own profit to consign her to a life 
of shame,—she has been practically a 
thing of gift or barter, like any other 
chattel in man’s possession. Moreover, 
as the family, not the individual, was the 
unit ef society in Confucian Japan, wo- 
man’s chief function in the social organ- 
ism has been that of bearer of children for 
the perpetuation of the family. Almost 
her greatest fault, always justifying di- 
vorce, has been barrenness. 

The code from which I have quoted 
reads, ‘‘A woman shall be divorced if she 
fail to bear children, the reason for this 





rule being that women are sought in mar- 
riage for the purpose of giving men pos- 
terity.”’ Through death, even, a woman 
so quickly passed out of legal memory 
that ninety days only were prescribed for 
a husband’s show of mourning for her; 
though a bereaved wife must carry her 
garments of wve for thirteen months, and 
was praised by all it she pledged herself 
thenceforward to lifelong widowhood, 
The Japanese woman, therefore, during 
recent centuries, is to be thought of as 
having been of no importance in the social 
organism except as man’s dependant and 
convenience, as the mother of his children, 
as the caretaker of his home, and as the 
unquestioning servant of his needs and 
pleasure. 

But during the past fifty years, under 
the beneficent increase of the influences of 
Western civilization, important changes, 
just now becoming strongly marked, have 
begun to affect this degrading social con- 
dition. It cannot be said that these 
changes have as yet been very widely 
operative. Japanese society is still greatly 
bound by the code of Confucius. Outside 
the capital and some of the chief com- 
mercial centres, women still remain igno- 
rant of what you and I consider their es- 
sential worth. They are deprived of the 
sense of personal freedom and the self- 
reliance necessary for their own best wel- 
fare and for the best development of hu- 
man society, of which they are parts, co- 
ordinate with men, 

The changes of which I speak began, 
occasioned by the pro-fureign movement 
that started about thirty years ago. The 
statesmen then in command of the empire, 
in establishing an enlightened educational 
system, were induced to include in their 
plans a liberal education for girls, and to 
send to America and Europe some prom- 
ising young women for preparation in 
foreign schools, as teachers for their 
country women. 

At present there are more than five 
thousand women employed as instructors 
in schools modelled in accordance with 
the educational systems of the West; and 
in those schools are more than a million 
girls as pupils. 

But, considering how recently Japan 
has been opened to the forces of the civ- 
ilization of Christendom, we need not be 
surprised at the fact that, as a native 
writer states, ‘‘our educational philoso- 
phers are now studying how to unite the 
intellectual methods of Western systems 
with the teachings of Oriental morality 
which have hitherto preserved the femi- 
nine virtues, from the days of old down to 
the present time.’’ Self-preservative con- 
servatism induces this effort. Clearly to 
me, however, the old social ethics of 
Japan, in being brought into interaction 
with the science and literature of the 
West, has been subjected to forces which 
must more and more radically modify it, 
and, as I believe, will at length force it 
out of rule, that the higher ideals and 
practices of the Occident may take its 
place. 

Symptomatic of the betterment that has 
begun for Japanese women, aside from 
the acceptance of some Western social 
customs by leading families when in con- 
tact with foreigners, such as the associa- 
tion of husband and wife at ceremonies 
like public receptions, dinners, and at 
places of amusement, is the opening up 
for them of various special public avenues 
for employment and distinction, some of 
which have already been commendably 
entered and honored. Possibly, we ought 
not to lay too much stress upon this 
adoption of Western customs, Yet there 
is a far-reaching tendency in the fact that 
the Emperor and Empress, at the present 
time, together receive guests at the impe- 
rial spring and autumn flower festivals, 
that they at times appear to the public 
riding in the same carriage, and that the 
Empress not infrequently is seen at the 
meetings of charitable and refurm associ- 
ations as patroness or guest. Besides, 
the leading government officials now unite 
the names of their wives with their own 
on invitations to state receptions and 
balls. The European costume, also, quite 
generally adopted now among the higher 
classes, helps on, it may be, the ameliorat- 
ing change. It is noticeable that, with 
the European costume clothing the wife, 
the Japanese husband often treats her 
with the formal politeness with which 
such costume is associated--a considera- 
tion denied her when her dress is that of 
her own countrywomen. 

But, far deeper than this social veneer, 
entering the very substance of the social 
structure, are the enlarging opportunities 


(Continued on page 106.) 





CUNCERNING WOMEN. 


CAROLINE 8S. Monain, of Waterloo, N. 
Y., has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Visitation for the Willard State 
Hospital by Governor Odell. The other 
four members of the board are men. 


Miss Feopora THERESA Ries, the fore- 
most woman sculptor of Austria, has been 
commissioned by the government to make 
a statue of St. Barbara for the new cathe- 
dral at Pola, and has just completed it. 


.Dr. von Hartel, the minister of public in- 


struction, the first person to see the 
statue, praises it in the highest terms. 


Mrs. ELLEN M. WARREN, wife of U. 8. 
Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, 
died on March 28, at Huntington, Mass., 
at the home of her sister. She had béen 
spending the last year in the hills of 
Massachusetts in quest of health. Senator 
Warren and her two children were at her 
bedside. Mrs. Warren will be missed 
from the National Suffrage Conventions 
in Washington, where she was an always- 
welcome guest. 


Mrs. E. W. SpraGcvue of Sprague’s 
Mills, Me., who holds a commission from 
the Governor as a Justice of the Peace and 
is authorized to solemnize marriages, re- 
cently officiated at a double wedding, 
when Freeman Bolster and Charles Crabb 
married Miss Annie Crabb and Miss Ida 
Clark. More than 200 invitations were 
issued, and the Crabb homestead was 
crowded. The young couples declared 
they felt just as much married as if it had 
been done by a minister. 


Miss MAuD DENNIsoN, of Chicago, the 
only woman in the United States who is a 
leather worker, has been admitted to full 
membership in the United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers and Horse Goods Em- 
ployes. The consent of 10,000 members 
of the union was secured before it was de- 
cided to take this radical step. Miss 
Dennison once went out with the bridle- 
makers when they struck. This made 
her popular with the workmen, and no 
one voted against taking her into the 
ranks of organized labor. 


Mrs, CLARK, wife of the sheriff of Las 
Animas County, Colorado, has been 
urged to become a candidate for her hus- 
band’s office by Senator Barela. He con- 
trols the vote of the county, which is al- 
most wholly Mexican. In making the 
proposition the Senator wrote to Mrs. 
Clark: ‘You have always been more pop- 
ular than your husband, and now you 
have shown yourself braver and a better 
thief-catcher. If there is a woman in the 
world entitled to be the first woman sher- 
iff of the State, it is yourself.’’ Senator 
Barela distinguished himself a few years 
ago as the solitary opponent of equal suf- 
frage in the Colorado Senate. He thinks, 
or thought, that it was unbecoming for a 
woman to cast a ballot, but he considers 
it quite proper for her to be a sheriff and 
arrest desperadoes, Truly, the funniest 
people in the world are the opponents of 
equal suffrage! 


Miss BEATRICE HARRADEN, B., A.,, 
author of ‘‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
and a deputation of other college women, 
lately presented to a committee of the 
House of Commons a petition signed by 
730 women graduates of different Uni- 
versities, representing that the only per- 
manent safeguard for women’s interests 
in matters of education was the right to 
vote for members of Parliament. The in- 
troduction of the Education Bill had made 
this question of great importance to wom- 
en. The House was just voting on the 
suspension of Mr. Dillon, in consequence 
of the “‘liar’’ episode between him and 
Mr. Chamberlain. William E. Lecky, the 
historian, Unionist and member of Parlia- 
ment for Dublin University, went out to 
vote, and then came back and told the 
college women he wondered if they would 
like a seat in Parliament, in view of the 
fact that they would run the risk at any mo- 
ment of being called ‘‘d —d liars’? Mr. 
Lecky said the emotional element in poli- 
tics was quite unduly developed as it was, 
without the introduction of women. It 
must have been an aggravation to the 
bright young college women, who had 
never been so carried away by their emo- 
tions as to indulge in profanity in any of 
their college debating societies, to be op- 
posed with so irrelevant an objection. In 
the first place, they were not asking for 
seats in Parliament. In thesecond, as the 
Springfield Republican truly says, ‘Mr. 
Lecky should know that with respectable 
women in the House of Commons no man 
would ever say ‘damn.’”’ 
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(Continued from First Page.) 

for and participancy by women in the oc- 
cupations, professions, and activities that 
lie outside the home and its immediate 
relations. At the present time, not only 
are women prominent and often respected 
as educators, but, under an enlarging 
freedom and knowledge, numbers of them 
are eminent as workers in charity and re- 
form, in some of the sciences and arts 
and in manufactureand trade, There are 
now, under the name of the Empress, an 
Imperial Educational Society, a Charity 
Bazar Association, a Charity Hospital 
and an Orphanage, whose influences, di- 
rect and as examples, are felt throughout 
the Empire. These organizations are all 
officered, managed, and chiefly supported 
by ladies of aristocratic or noble families. 
Also, a special institution for the liberal 
education of the daughters of nobles and 
peers, a largely attended girls’ normal 
school and a girls’ high school have been 
established in Tokyo, which the Empress 
often honors and inspires with her pres- 
ence, and inspects with thoroughness and 
solicitude, 

In numerous places, too, health and 
temperance societies, societies for improv- 
ing social manners and customs, organ- 
ized efforts for the abolition of licensed 
prostitution, exist, al] directed and sus- 
tained by Japanese women. Women have 
also undertaken, wisely and generously, 
relief of the poor and the orphaned and 
the sufferers by the floods, fires, and 
earthquakes so frequent in the island em- 
pire. Notably, the Red Cross Sosiety has 
brought into its beneficent ministry hun- 
dreds of refined women, expertly trained 
as nurses, who did most praiseworthy 
work during the war with China, More- 
over, the Christian churches now organ- 
ized in many places have, almost without 
exception, benevolent societies, composed 
mainly of women, associated with them 
and doing excellent service. 

Then, even more significant than this 
philanthropic activity, is the part that not 
a few women are at present taking in the 
science and practice of medicine. There 
are women physicians, regularly gradu- 
ated for their duties, some of whom have 
achieved wide-spread fame for their 
knowledge and skill. There are women’s 
medical, midwifery, sick-nurse’s, and 
pharmaceutical institutions, as yet at 
their beginnings, but having hundreds of 
students whose training promises highly 
for their devotion to the betterment of 
their own sex and the general welfare of 
the people. 

In literature, too, women are more ac- 
tive and prominent. Several magazines 
are published whose editors and contrib- 
utors are women. Some of the most pop- 
ular writers of fiction and poetry are 
members of the subjected sex. In manu- 
facture and commerce the women of 
Japan have always taken more or less an 
important part, because these interests, 
until in recent times, have been under the 
care of the lower classes, which the Con- 
fucian code has not except in a general 
way governed. Now that Japan has be- 
gun to honor industry and trade much as 
they are honored in the West, woman’s 
share in them is becoming distinguished 
by a rising dignity and intelligence. Many 
institutions, commercial colleges, mathe- 
matical schools, schools for bookkeepers, 
specialized industrial establishments, are 
in operation, whose female students are 
to be counted by the thousands, From 
these institutions, skilled managers, clerks 
and accountants, and workers in the use- 
ful and fine arts are yearly graduated, and 
take places in the working of the social 
organism. Ina word, one cannot look at 
the growth of Japan in its present era 
without seeing in many directions signs 
of the emancipation of woman from her 
bondage, and without finding promise for 
her as a source of important social influ- 
ence in the bright future that evidently 
lies open to the Japanese people. 

Yet, as I have said, all this, notable and 
encouraging as it is, is but the beginning 
ofa change for the better. The Chinese 
code is still the force most widely opera- 
tive in society, holding in lamentable sup- 
pression Japan’s daughters, wives, and 
mothers. The family is still peculiarly 
the social unit. Its name and fame are 
really embodied in the father. Family 
continuance is yet the most important de- 
mand for the social organism. Loyalty 
and filial obedience unique in manifesta- 
tation are still upheld as distinctive Jap- 
anese virtues. And, more to the point 
here, during the past ten years, an aggres- 
sive conservative mood has taken posses- 
sion of many statesmen and social theo- 
rists, making them suspicious of the social 
influences that come from the independ- 
ent, individualistic peoples of the West. 
At that time, about fifteen years ago, 
when the undiscriminating furore for the 
appropriation of almost everything of 
Western thought and life possessed the 
Japanese, some women became so revolu- 
tionary of the old social order that their 
ways of thinking and doing seemed to 





many leaders of the people to threaten 
social anarchy. In consequence of this, 
with other causes, a strong reaction in 
the schools and homes has taken place. 

But the change for the better has been 
begun, and will goon. Japan has irrevo- 
cably entered upon a career of develop- 
ment under the sway of Western princi- 
plesand customs. The social resultant in 
this development will of course be the 
effect of the interworking of the old life 
with the new; but the latter force, as any 
thoughtful observer must conclude, will 
certainly be regulative of the movement. 
What, consequently, to us of the West is 
most important in our relation to Japan’s 
career is that only the best forces of our 
civilization shall have, in what may be 
our share in affecting that career, our 
encouragement and support. 

I have studied this problem long; and I 
feel sure that no contribution toward its 
satisfactory solution can do so much as 
those higher scientific, philosophic, eth- 
ical, and, I may say, those rational Chris- 
tian faiths and ideals that are the really 
progressive and uplifting forces of Europe 
and America—faiths and ideals that, so 
far, have been practically impotent in the 
mind of the Far East. That which I be- 
lieve is most needed for Japan, as it is 
now the greatest need of human civiliza- 
tion everywhere, is a profound rational 
and spiritual enlightenment, by which 
each man and woman shall become con- 
scious of dignity as a soul in a universe 
that manifests eternal life and thought, 
and is evolving evermore toward the real- 
ization of perfect Truth, Beauty, and 
Good. Hitherto the Japanese people have 
known but little, and have cared less, for 
any philosophy, science, ethics, or reli- 
gion animated by such consciousness. 

The struggle of this people, in their 
interaction with our civilization, has, so 
far, been chiefly to gain our physical 
power. Their intellectual inclinations 
have, so far, allied them chiefly with 
the conclusions of our utilitarians, mate- 
rialists, and agnostics, So far as Chris- 
tianity has been presented to them, they 
have known Christianity chiefly in the 
forms derived from the authoritative 
creeds of our Middle Ages, And those 
forms have made no deeply commendatory 
appeal to their judgment. The Japanese 
mind is eminently rational; and it must 
be affected, first of all, by persuasion of 
the reason. What, therefore, is the deep- 
est need for the people of Japan is, I am 
convinced, intimate contact with*and ac- 
ceptance of the higher, rational, religious, 
Christian consciousness and aspiration 
that are in the advance in our civiliza- 
tion, and are prophetic for the peoples of 
the West. An earnest effort to secure 
this result is, I repeat it, the best contri- 
bution to the welfare of that people that 
we of the West can make. Success in 
this effort means their true and saving 
enlightenment. 

With the spread of this enlightenment, 
reaching first, as it must, the men of the 
Empire, in the uplifting, inspiring social 
consciousness that will arise with it, the 
best solution of the question we have be- 
fore us will begin to appear. The Japa- 
nese woman will thereby begin to gain her 
real freedom and find her true place, Just 
to the degree that the spiritual ideals and 
aims you and I hold become influential 
among the Japanese, to such degree, I 
believe, will woman in Japan become 
honored as man’s real partner, coéqual, 
coordinate in life, and be freed from the 
degradation and often heavy oppression 
that have long shut her out from knowl- 
edge of her native dignity, and withheld 
her from her rightful position in the body 
social. 

If this message can gain acceptance 
among that far-off people, then I am con- 
fident that among its happy effects not 
the least will be the permanent emancipa- 
tiun of woman to her true piace as man’s 
partner in the home and his co-worker in 
the greater organism of society—a place 
in which her individuality will become 
free and sacred, her filial piety spontane- 
ous and even more beautiful than it has 
been in the past, her lite as a wife and 
mother faithful and gracious as never be- 
fore, and her whole personality cultured, 
with the excellences of body, mind, heart, 
and spirit that are known and aspired 
after by the noblest of her sisters in this 
favored land. 





PRESIDENT JORDAN ON SUFFRAGE. 

President David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford University writes: 

‘The purpose of manhood suffrage is 
not primarily to give good government, 
but to make men strong. Without re- 
sponsibility for national affairs, men will 
lose interest in them. Without interest, 
they will fail in intelligent comprehension 
of them. The tendency of manhood suf- 
frage is to give broader views, wiser meth- 
ods of action, and higher patriotism. 
While democratic forms often yield bad 
government, it is through their operation 
that we have the best guarantee of good 
government in the future. A republic is 





a huge laboratory of civics, a laboratory l 


where strange experiments are performed, 
but where, as in other laboratories, expe- 
rience must bring wisdom. The failures 
of democracy bring their own remedy in 
the greater wisdom of the people. 

“If voting has this effect on man, we 
have a right to expect similar results from 
the extension of the suffrage to woman. 
That such results will not be in all re- 
spects advantageous is also certainly true. 
But, so far as women are concerned, the 
gain would seem to outweigh its cost. 

“Tt has been made a reproach to women 
that they are short-sighted, devoted to the 
near and the immediate, careless of ulti- 
mate results. This tendency exists in the 
nature of things, for woman’s sphere is 
the home, rather than the nation. But, 
if it be a reproach, the extension of re- 
sponsibility would correct it. 

“It is moreover true that the average 
man is prone to feel a greater interest in 
far-away affairs, which he cannot control, 
than in near matters which affect him 
vitally. He neglects the home and its 
needs, in his interest in the nation. The 
sanitation of our own street, the extinc- 
tion of the slums in our own city, the 
purification of centres of corrosion which 
destroy our own children, is far more 
vital to us, as individuals, than the prob- 
lems of imperialism, of commercialism, or 
even of national finance. In great affairs 
our republic is the most stable of nations. 
Her failure is in local and municipal ad- 
ministration. Itis the reflex of the weak- 
ness of the average man. This the short- 
er but clearer sight of the average woman 
would tend to counteract. 

‘Equal suffrage would tend to broaden 
the minds of women, and to increase their 
sense of personal responsibility. It may 
help to solve the problem of honest and 
clean local government. It may tend to 
make our cities centres of sweetness and 
light, as well as of activity and strength.”’ 





- -_--- 


HOPPING ON ONE FOOT. 





Woman has not suffered alone through 
the denial to her of political equality. 
The human race is like a man who, 
through infancy, youth, and manhood, 
has compelled his right leg to bear the 
burden of his body, regarding the left 
merely as an ornamental appendage, to 
be swung up by supports, and tricked out 
with ribbons, lace, and jewelry. The one 
limb would be nerveless and feeble, the 
other lame and overworked, and the 
progress of the whole body would be 
halting, uneven, and slow. So it is with 
the body politic. With the enfranchise- 
ment of women there will come a nobler 
era. Then, with interests that are identi- 
cal, with a humanity common to both, 
the masculine head married to the femi- 
nine heart, wisdom supplemented with 
love, man and woman shall together work 
out the great problems of life, and a no- 
bler and better civilization shall come to 
the waiting future. 

MaARy A. LIVERMORE. 
THE OPPOSITION. 

The most ardent advocate of woman 
suffrage is free to admit that the senti- 
ment in its favor in the West is by no 
means unanimous. There are at least six 
well-defined classes opposed to it: 

First, the surface investigators, who 
reach hasty conclusions in conformity 
with their prejudgments. They do not 
analyze conditions, they do not make 
comparisons with former years, they do 
not study statistics, or investigate facts; 
they simply discover, on their entrance 
into an enfranchised State, that the mil- 
lennium has not yet dawned, and that is 
all that they wish to know. 

Then there are others, residing in the 
suffrage States, who take the “‘off side’ 
of this question on which the majority 
are agreed, in order to enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being unique; and they render 
themselves truly so, by giving the reasons 
for their opposition, which so conflict 
with each other that they disappear like 
the Kilkenny cats. 

A third source of opposition is found 
among some Populists who believed that 
the stroke of the pen of the Governor 
which made Colorado women the political 
equals of men entitled him to the undying 
gratitude and everlasting support of the 
women voters, regardless of their political 
convictions. And because Colorado, in 
the next election, was transferred to the 
Republican column, these Populists are 
anti-suffragists forever and forever. 

In contrast with them are some Repub- 
licans who insist that no advocate of free 
silver can be sane, and they stubbornly 
hold that the large Bryan majorities in 
that State must be due to the woman 
vote, and therefore they are strenuously 
opposed to it. 

Then there are some third-party Prohi- 
bitionists who are sorely disappointed be- 
cause a prohibitory law has not been 
enacted in any State wherein women have 
the franchise, and they condemn woman 
suffrage with the same fervor with which 








they inveigh against all the old pulitical 
parties. 

And, lastly, there are the depraved and 
vicious, who, everywhere and at all times, 
form a phalanx against political power in 
the hands of women. These are the only 
consistent class in the group. These an- 
tagonists seek no vain excuses; they do 
not hide their real convictious under the 
plea of expediency; they openly declare 
that they are opposed to woman’s ballot 
because it is inimical to their interests. 
They are the most logical adversaries we 
encounter. They have been the chief 
cause of all the suffrage defeats in the 
West in recent years, and have boldly 
taken to themselves the credit of their 
victories. 

But opposed to all these classes is the 
great majority of the people who reside 
in the enfranchised States, who recognize 
not only the justice, but the moral effect 
of the ballot in the hands of women. 

En Ae G. 





WOMEN ON BOARDS IN ENGLAND. 


Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, the dele- 
gate from England to the recent Interna- 
tional Suffrage Conference at Washington, 
has been devoting a few weeks to lectur- 
ing in America before returning home. 
She gives some interesting statistics as to 
the valuable public service rendered by 
women in Great Britain. In England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, women now vote 
for all officers except members of Parlia- 
ment. They were made eligible to serve 
on school boards in England in 1870, At 
the first election, only 16 women were 
chosen; last year, 276. The first woman 
was elected on a board of Poor Law Guar- 
dians in 1875. Last year there were 980 
women serving on these boards. They 
have introduced many reforms tending to 
the more humane treatment of the aged 
poor, and especially to the better care and 
education of pauper children. Women 
have served for many years on the school 
board of London. Two years ago Miss 
Flora Stevenson was chosen chairman of 
the school board of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
by the unanimous vote of the other mem- 
bers of the board, and she still holds the 
position, The House of Commons has 
three times recorded itself in favor of full 
suffrage for women, once without a divi- 
sion, once with a majority of 33, and the 
last time by a majority of 71; but the 
House of Lords stands in the way of this 
and ail other reforms. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 

Prof. Edward C, Stirling, of the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide, South Australia, writes 
in answer to a letter of inquiry as to the 
workings of equal suffrage: ‘‘The exer- 
cise of the franchise has had no deterio- 
rating effect upon the characters or man- 
ners of women. It does not lead them to 
neglect their domestic duties, or cause 
them to be treated with less respect and 
consideration socially. Neither does it 
lead to family quarrels, which was much 
urged as an objection before the passage 
of the women’s franchise act. It has 
cansed no diminution of chivalry among 
men,”’ 

Professor Stirling adds that the exercise 
of the franchise has broadened women’s 
minds, and caused them to take a more 
intelligent interest in public questions, 
and that their presence at election meet- 
ings conduces to order. 





FAMILY AND STATE. 


It is a very simple proposition, this idea 
that the man and woman must be equal, 
in order to produce a perfect society. 
Supppse we take a simple illustration in 
the family. No one would expect to de- 
velop an ideal family life where the moth- 
er was regarded as inferior to the father, 
where the children were taught to look 
upon the mother as an inferior being. In 
fact, spiritual equality must be admitted 
before there can be perfect coéperation, 
and as the perfect family cannot be pro- 
duced, as the race cannot be propagated 
and perpetuated except by the equal co- 
operation of the father and mother, man 
and woman, so it follows, as the night the 
day, no scheme of government can ever 
be devised that will be a just government 
that does not take this principle into ac- 
count and build upon it as a foundation 
stone.— Mayor Jones of Toledo. 





NEW YORK GUARDIANSHIP FOR MOTHERS. 


The present New York law in regard to 
the appointment of joint guardianship of 
parents under the code of 1896, under the 
caption of ‘Domestic Relations,’’ is,identi- 
cal in its provisions with the law of 1898. 
It is as follows: 

Chapter 272, Laws of 1896, Article 51, 
Appointment of guardians by parent: A 
married woman is the joint guardian of 
her children with her husband, with equal 
powers, rights and duties in regard to 
them. Upon the death of either father or 
mother, the surviving parent, whether of 
full age or a minor, of a child likely to be 





born, or of any living child, under the age 
of 21 years and unmarried, may, by deed 
or last will, duly executed, dispose of the 
custody and tuition of such child during 
its minority or for any less time, to any 
person or persons. 

A.person appointed guardian in pursu- 
ance of this section shall not exercise the 
power or authority thereof unless such 
will is admitted to probate, or such deed 
executed and recorded as provided by 
Section 2851 of the code of civil procedure, 

54. Guardianship of married woman: 
The lawful marriage of a woman before 
she attains her majority terminates a 
general eyeenpe og with respect to her 
person, but not with respect to her prop- 
erty. 

New York lawyers generally approve 
the law and find it to work beneficially, so 
much so that it has become an accepted 
part of the code, to which no one dreams 
of making any opposition, 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 25, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For several weeks, in Washington re- 
cently, we had striking object lessons in 
the advancement and emancipation of 
women. 

We had the national conventions of 
American Pen Women, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the National 
Council of Women, the Congress of 
Mothers, and last but not least, the an- 
nual meeting of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, which included an 
International Suffrage Conference. 

These conventions and congresses have 
each and all been representative of pro- 
gressive, educated American womanhood, 
and mark a bright era not only for Ameri- 
ca, but for the world, 

If wrong is ever to be dethroned, and 
the reign of truth and right and the com- 
mon love of good established, if the 
dream of poets and prophets is ever real- 
ized, ‘‘when the war-drums throb no 
longer,”’ it will be in that glad time when 
women stand side by side with men in the 
uplifting and betterment of the conditions 
of human life, and equal before the law, 
not necessarily doing the same work, but 
doing it in the same spirit of independ- 
ence, with a full realization that their 
voices are equally potent in making and 
administering laws and in controlling the 
destinies of nations. 

The women of to-day and those of the 
future will owe a debt of gratitude to a 
few pioneer women, which they can hard- 
ly repay. The long, persistent struggle 
of a little band of heroic American women 
for the ballot, is equal in merit to any 
other jin history. This long campaign of 
half a century has brought to the front 
some noble women. Chief among these are 
Susan B, Anthony, and Lucy Stone, who 
has already joined the silent majority of 


Those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 


I first met these women at my home in 
Colorado in 1877, during our first woman 
suffrage campaign. They were then 
strong, and in the full vigor of intellectual 
womanhood, and made fervent and elo- 
quent pleas for the equal rights of women 
before the law. The work then done by 
them, and others was seed sown in good 
ground, which grew and blossomed, and 
bore such rich fruit that when our second 
battle came sixteen years later, in 1893, 
the right of women to vote was carried 
almost unanimously. In 1877 only one 
county in the State gave a majority for 
equal suffrage; in 1893 every county ex- 
cept one or two gave it a majority. 

And there is no disposition, except 
among a few of the most conservative, 
whose feelings are always jarred by any 
change, to turn back the dial of progress 
in Colorado, The women generally vote, 
and for eight years we have had a woman 
as State superintendent of schools, and 
many women as county officers and several 
members of the Legislature. The result 
has been for the good of all the people of 
the State. 

The ugly questions of ‘‘unsexing,’’ neg- 
lecting the home and the babies, etc., 
about which we hearso much in the East, 
are no longer heard in Colorado or the 
other equal rights States. The matter of 
going to the polls is as pleasant and agree- 
able as attending a fashionable reception 
in Boston. 

Miss Anthony may well be congratu- 
lated in these closing years of her heroic 
and strenuous life. Forty years ago she 
was jeered and traduced; to-day she is 
honored as few American women are, and 
justly so. She received ‘‘the sign of the 
cross upon her forehead,’’ consecrating 
her as a servant of mankind unto her life’s 
end. She early learned the great lesson 
that ‘‘she who is chief among you shall be 
servant of all.’’ Her career is a marked 
illustration of what may be accomplished 
by consecration to one great and single 
purpose in life. This one thing she has 
done,—proclaimed the right and justice 
of the equal rights of women from year 
to year, fighting in the open, under 4 
fierce fire of criticism; and still this one 
thing she has done, and now, as victory in 
large measure has been won, she is ready 
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to depart in peace, for she has fought a 
good fight. As she surrenders her work 
to the hands of younger women, she has 
the glad assurance that they too have re 
ceived the sign of the cross upon their 
foreheads, and though the toilers pass on 
to join ‘‘the choir invisible,’’ the work 
will go on to final and complete victory. 
JaMES M. NorTH. 





VICTOR HUGO ON WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Did Victor Hugo believe in equal rights 
for women? Ifso, what did he ever do to 
show it? Cc. M. G. 

Victor Hugo was ahead of his time in 
many respects. Among his other ad- 
vanced ideas, he believed in equal rights 
for women. At the International Wo- 
man’s Rights Conference held in Paris in 
1878, at which America was represented 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, and Theodore Stanton, Victor 
Hugo was to have presided, but was kept 
away by illness. 

In his great historical romance, ‘‘Ninety- 
Three,’ Victor Hugo describes two Re- 
publicans discussing the future of the 
human race—one of them, Cimourdain, 
representing the narrow, stern, and fierce 
Republicanism of the old school, the 
other, Gauvain, the broader, more liberal 
and more humane Republicanism with 
which Hugo was himself in sympathy. 
Gauvain says: 

‘And woman—what would you make 
of her?”’ 

Cimourdain answered, ‘‘What she is— 
the servant of man.”’ 

‘Yes; on one condition.”’ 

‘*What?”’ 

“That man shall be the servant of wo- 


‘man.”’ 


“Can you think of such a thing?’’ ex- 
claimed Cimourdain, ‘Man a servant! 
Never. The man isthe master. I recog- 
nize only one monarchy—that of the fire- 
side. In the home, man is king.” 

“Yes, on one condition.” 

‘“What?”’ 

“That woman shall be queen there.” 

‘That means that you wish for man and 
woman—”’ 

‘*Equality.”’ 

“Equality! Can you dream of it? The 
two beings are different.’’ 

“I said equality. I did not say iden- 
tity.’ 

If modern opponents of equal suffrage 
could understand that those who seek 
equality of rights for women have no wish 
to make men and women identical, it 
would save them from much confusion of 
thought. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mayor Low of New York City has ap- 
plied to the Legislature for ‘‘temergency 
power” to dispense with many useless 
and high-salaried Tammany officials. 


At a receut meeting of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington, evidence 
was adduced that the tattoo marks on 
Eskimo women were made tor the pur- 
pose of indicating relationship. 


Mrs. Russell Sage has sent a check for 
$50 to the Presbyterian Church of Sag 
Harbor, L, I., to commemorate her moth- 
er’s 98th birthday. Mrs. Sage’s mother 
was a daughter of Colonel Germain of 
Sag Harbor. 


A testimonial concert for the benefit of 
the widow of Dr. William Wells Brown 
will be given at Parker Memorial Hall, 
Boston, Monday evening, April 14. There 
will be a paper by Miss Maria Baldwin, 
and good music. Tickets, 25 cents, 
for sale at this office. 


Mrs. Crosby, of Indianapolis, is now 
preparing to make her 2ist voyage round 
the world. She has crossed the Atlantic 
70 times, has made 12 journeys to the top 
of the Pyramids, and has visited every 
town of note in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, All this amount of travelling, 
too, she has crowded into eighteen years. 


George Meredith has written of the es-. 


says of Mrs. Meynell, who is now lectur- 
ing in this country: ‘‘They leave a sense 
of stilled singing in the mind they fill. 
The writing is limpid in its depths. 
She must be a diligent reader of saintly 
lives. Her manner presents to us the 
image of one accustomed to walk in holy 
places and keep the eye of a fresh mind 
on our tangled world, happier in observ- 
ing than in speaking.”’ 

Mr. Lecky, the eminent historian, who 
represents Dublin University in Parlia- 
ment, made rather an unfair use of the 
“liar”? episode in which Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Chamberlain figured. He promptly 
asked a delegation of women who were 
petitioning for the right to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament, and also hold seats in 
Parliament, how they would like to be in 
a@ body where such language was hurled 
about. Mr. Lecky should know that with 
respectable women in the House of Com- 
mons no man would ever say ‘“‘damn.”’— 
Springfield Republican. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Art or Lire. By R. De Maulde La 
Claivére. Translated by George Her- 
bert Ely. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1902. Price, $1.35 net. 


Here is a book thoroughly French in its 
strength and in its weakness, in its 
gaiety, brightness, cynicism and senti- 
ment. It is diffuseand rambling, yet full 
of wit and wisdom; a series of mono- 
logues on life and its manifestations. 
These are grouped as ‘‘the lower life, the 
middle life, the flower of life, the fruits of 
life and the higher life.’’ It is lively and 
suggestive throughout, and dedicated to 
a woman friend, Madame la Duchesse 
D’Ursel. The author defines its idea as 
historical rather than philosophical. ‘‘It 
has often happened,”’ he says, “that peo- 
ple disillusioned of life have steadfastly 
resolved henceforth to see it only through 
the prism of beautiful things, and to con- 
tent themselves with gathering as much 
as possible of its flowers. While we 
—_ not to shrink from the inevitable 
rudenesses of life, still less ought we to 
brood upon them, or let the harsh aspects 
of existence monopolize our thoughts. 
The life that is really hard is the life of 
gloom, and sorrow springs more often 
from the way we take things than from 
the things themselves.”’ H. B. B. 


Swiss Lire In TowN AND CouNntTRY. By 
Alfred Thomas Story. Illustrated. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1902. Price, $1.35 net. 


Travellers who spend a few weeks in 
summer at fashionable hotels among the 
Swiss lakes and mountains know very lit- 
tle of the country or its people, or even of 
the wonderful scenery in its broader mani- 
festations. This book describes the peo- 
ple, their lives, customs, habits and gov- 
ernments, the varieties of race, language 
and institutions,—the dangers, discour- 
agements and obstacles which they meet 
and overcome. It is a wonderful revela- 
tion of human energy and persistence, 
wringing from reluctant nature the means 
of livelihood. This federation of repub- 
lics is the model upon which other nations 
have patterned. *‘ No more instructive 
treatise on political economy can be 
studied than this admirabie condensation 
of facts, illustrated by pictures of scenery 
and inhabitants. H. B. B. 


CurRoNnic ALCOHOLISM: Its radical cur- 
without money, without price. By Ed- 
ward Hooker Dewey, M.D. Published 
by the author, Meadville, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 


Abstinence from food is the simple pre- 
scription of Dr. Dewey for the cure of 
alcoholism and all other diseases. His 
theory is that the brain, as the central 
dynamo, draws its nourishment from all 
the bodily structure and can only digest 
new food by an expenditure of its own 
vitality, which is needed, in case of sick- 
ness, to combat the disease. One, or at 
most, two meals a day with long intervals 
between, he regards as the normal rule of 
health; but in sickness, absolute fasting, 
sometimes for days, sometimes for weeks, 
is the condition of cure. Dr. Dewey re- 
gards sleep as the great restorative; rest 
as the best medicine. He says: ‘You 
have always believed that the strength of 
the body is kept up by the digestion of 
food. This is a mistake, as not even a 
grain of food can be digested without tax- 
ing relatively the strength and brain en- 
ergy. Strength is regained, when ex- 
hausted by the labors of the day, by rest, 
by sleep, and in no other way. It is only 
by a night of sleep that the brain becomes 
recharged after the day of activity, and in 
order that there shall be a full recharg- 
ing, it is necessary that the stomach 
should be entirely empty, so that no 
power may be diverted as it accumulates, 
to digest new food.’’ Hence Dr. Dewey 
absolutely condemns the common practice 
of physicians in forcing their patients to 
eat without appetite, in order to keep up 
the strength. He would never allow food 
to be taken until hunger indicates its 
need. Abuse of the digestive organs by 
habitual and almost universal over-eating, 
he regards as the cause of disease, and ab- 
stinence as the imperative condition of 
cure, It is a book worthy of careful 
perusal. Many people are of opinion that 
excess in eating destroys more lives than 
any other form of intemperance, and that 
gluttony is worse than drunkenness. 

H. B. B. 


Pine-Pone (TABLE TENNIS). The Game 
and How to Play it. By Arnold Parker. 
Illustrated with many diagrams. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1902. Price, 75 cents. 


This handy little book explains clearly 
and briefly a fascinating game whieh has 
come lately into vogue—one which is sure 
to stay, for as anindoor game it has no 
rival. Mr. Parker explains its sudden 
popularity by the fact that much skill is 
required, for, like another game played 
with small white balls, it only looks easy 
until one has tried it. It has been called 
“the poor man’s billiards,’ because it can 
be played on a small table with a small 
outlay, and gives a great deal of exercise. 
Added to this is the fact that ladies can 
play it as wellas men. The player must 
have nerve, judgment, resolution, good 
temper, fair sight, and sympathy between 
head and eye. The concluding chapter of 
the book is written especially for ladies, 
While the game can be played in every 
variety of costume, the following points 
are recommended —a fairly short skirt, 
loose sleeves, absence of chains around 
the neck, and low-heeled shoes. ‘‘Ladies 
who intend to take up this charming pas- 
time are exhorted to give it the serious 
attention it merits, for there is no other 
game which offers so many possibilities 
to women to excel and play on equal 





HOWS’'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

WALDING, KInnAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, Tic. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





terms with men.’’ This certainly will be 
a recommendation to readers of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. H. B. B, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A-P-R. 

This A-p-r is for April fool— 
Just season it well with the Golden Rule, 
And there’s plenty of fun from sun to sun 
For every one at home and at school. 
It stands for the dear little violets, too, 
All of the truest, bluest blue ; 
For little pink darlings under the leaves ; 
For spattered windows and dripping eaves ; 
For mud to mix into elegant pies; 
For fuzzy chicks with their beady eyes ; 
For early gardening far and near; 
For the workers gay on Arbor Day. 








—_ 


A BERRY PARTY IN THE WINTER TIME. 
BY MARION DICKINSON, 
“I wouldn’t do that, dear,’’ called 
mam ma. 
Florence, who had been stepping on the 
mountain-ash berries that had fallen to 


the walk, looked up. ‘tO mamma,”’ she 


cried, “it is such fun to hear them 
crack !"" 

“But I know of something that will 
give you much more pleasure,’ her 


mother said, rising and going back into 
the house. In a few moments she came 
back with a small basket. ‘Suppose you 
pick up every berry you can find,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and some day we will do something 
pleasant with them.”’ 

Florence took the basket and ran back 
to pick up the tiny orange balls, hunting 
in the long grass about the tree, as well 
as on the path. 

“Is that enough?’’ she asked, when the 
basket was full. 

Her mother carefully emptied them 
into a newspaper. ‘That will do,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but I would be glad to have you 
give me all you can find.”’ 

*‘What are you going to do|with,them?”’ 
Florence asked, curiously. 

But mamma smiled, and shook ber 
head. ‘‘That is my secret,’’ she said, 
kissing the rosy face. ‘‘Some day you 
will see and know all about it.”’ 

Now mamma's secrets were apt to be 
delightful, so Florence filled the little 
basket every day so long as the tree shook 
down its pretty fruit. Then she forgot 
all about the berries. 

One gray day in winter Florence and 
her dearest little friend went out with a 
big umbrella into a snow-storm, and en- 
joyed themselves immensely. But aftera 
while the rain began to fall, and the next 
morning the sun,shone on a flashing, glit- 
tering world, for every little twig wore a 
coat of ice, and the trees looked like those 
in Aladdin’s garden. 

“This is a good day for our berry 
party,’’ said mamma at breakfast. 

‘‘A berry party—in winter!” cried Flor- 
ence. 

“Yes, a berry party in winter, as you 
shall see,’’ mamma said. ‘Have you for- 
gotten about the mountain-ash berries?”’ 

‘*But they are not good to eat!’’ the lit- 
tle girl exclaimed, in surprise. 

‘Not for you, but for your little guests. 
Now come, and I will show you.’’ Mamma 
led the way to the sitting-room, and took 
a bag of berries from adrawer. ‘‘Put on 
your hood and cloak,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
scatter the berries on the crust. [ think 
you will soon have guests.”’ 

So Florence ran out upon the piazza, 
and threw handfuls of berries on the shin- 
ing snow. How the little orange balls 
danced and spun along on the hard crust! 
Then mamma beckoned to Florence to 
come in. 

“If you will watch a few minutes, I 
think you will see the birds,” she said; 
“for the ice covers everything, and they 
cannot get much to eat. They will enjoy 
your berry party.”’ 

Sure enough, there came a flutter of 
wings, and first one, then two or three, 
and then a great many little brown birds 
were gathered on the lawn, eagerly peck- 
ing at Florence's berries. 

Florence clapped her hands. ‘‘O mam- 
ma,’’ she cried, ‘‘I mean to have a berry 
party every year!’’—Christian Advocate. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASss. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scilly on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


ee of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F.. Boland. 


Mrs Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

«and Verse, compiled by Ruv. AnnA 
H. Suaw, Auios Stons BLACKWSBLL, and 
Luoyv &. AnTHONY. For sale at Woman's 
Jousnat Utfice 8 Park St.. Bostou M ww 
Price roatpaid W cant: 





Fifty-five building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A = cpuetumasy for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 











are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, TuAyer, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Maas, Med. Society, 

Commenced its reguiar course of lectures ip 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D 





OFF’ -F AND RESIC ENCE. 
1g B. Cottage St., Boston 





The Drs. give their attention to both GK NH» as 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMa>r 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to3P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 








‘WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
> BOSTON. 
Teleph + 435-4 Tr t. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Unioa. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
d Longwood, Brookline, 


oroper an 
49 Bromfield St., Boston 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1973. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





SELECT PARTY TO EUROPE, June 23, 
1902. $260 will include all. Address D. F. A., 
care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paperis 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Aoy person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








IS PARTIAL SUFFRAGE WORSE THAN 
; NONE? 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, 
jn aforcible article, which we print in an- 
other column, deduces as a moral from 
the recent partial repeal of school suffrage 
in three cities of her State, the unwisdom 
of trying to secure any form of partial 
suffrage for women, She says truly that 
no class can participate in an election 
without helping to defeat certain candi- 
dates and thereby incurring their ill-will; 
that the jealousy of party leaders is there- 
by aroused and arrayed against any further 
extensions of suffrage. If full suffrage 
had been secured, such ill-will and jeal- 
ousy would not be influential, because 
the class would be fully represented 
in the Legislature, and could not easily be 
dislodged. But where, as in Kentucky, 
women have no share in legislation, some 
temporary inconvenience, like the mass- 
ing of the colored women’s vote in the 
Lexington school election, arouses latent 
prejudice, which leads to repeal. More- 
over, she regards these partial concessions 
of school suffrage in twenty States and of 
municipal suffrage in Kansas, and of 
license suffrage in other localities, as 
“tubs to the whale,’’ so to speak, lulling 
the agitation for full suffrage and postpon- 
ing indefinitely that full equality of citi- 
zenship which women ought to exercise 
and enjoy. 

Mrs. Henry might have strengthened 
her objection by citing the result of school 
suffrage in Massachusetts. For twenty- 
three years, in Boston and other cities, 
women have exerted a very strong and 
beneficent influence on the conduct of the 
schools. But, in doing so, they have prac- 
tically solidified against themselves the 
machine politicians of both parties, and 

‘thereby made the attainment of full suf- 
frage more difficult than ever. In Wash- 
ington Territory, also, the temperance pro- 
clivities and moral superiority of the 
women voters aroused the active hostility 
of the all-powerful Liquor Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, and secured, by adroit trickery, a 
decision of the Territorial Supreme Court 
which excluded the women from the elec- 
tion of the Constitutional Convention. 
The Association then pledged the Conven- 
tion delegates, as a condition of their elec- 
tion, to perpetuate woman’s disfranchise- 
ment thus fraudulently obtained. That 
reverse has undoubtedly retarded wom- 
en’s enfranchisement not only in the State 
of Washington, but in Oregon and else- 
where. Mrs. Henry believes that in Kan- 
sas and even in Kentucky women would 
have full suffrage to-day, but for the par- 
tial suffrage which has aroused the vicious 
elements of society against them. 

But Mrs. Henry’s argument proves too 
much. If it be sound, all expressions of 
political preference by women should be 
withheld, for every such expression 
arouses opposition. Mrs. Henry herself, 
by her ardent advocacy of a Prohibition 
third party, has antagunized 95 per cent. 
of the men of Kentucky, who are either 
Democrats or Republicans, far more than 
any temporary indiscretion of a few hun- 
dred women in a local school election 
could do. On her principle, women 
should express no political opinions and 
advocate no political principles. They 
should exert no effort in behalf of war 
or peace, currency or tariff, expansion or 
imperialism, trusts or civil service reform, 
capital or labor. As a condition of en- 
franchisement, they should disband the 
W. C. T. U., and withdraw from moral 
reform work altogether. 

Nor does the exercise of partial suffrage 
prevent its farther extension. In Kan- 
sas women have exercised suffrage on ed- 
ucational and other local questions ever 
since 1861, but that did nut prevent the 
extension of full municipal suffrage twen- 
ty-six years later. In Colorado women had 
had school suffrage ever since 1876, but 
that did not prevent their full enfranchise- 
ment seventeen years later. In Idaho, the 
fact that women had the school vote did 
not prevent their obtaining the full ballot. 
In New York they have had school suffrage 
since 1880, yet this did not hinder the 
Legislature from voting last year by an 
overwhelming majority to give tax-pay- 
ers’ suffrage to tax-paying women through- 
out all the towns and villages of the State. 
Incidentally, the wise and vigorous exer- 
cise of school suffrage on a special occa- 
sion by the mothers of Oyster Bay helped 
to convert Mr. Roosevelt to full suffrage, 
as he explained when asked his reasons 





for recommending woman suffrage in his 
message to the New York Legislature. 
The exercise of partial suffrage works 
both ways, but it promotes more than it 
retards further advancement. 

In England, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand woman suf- 
frage has come step by step, and is being 
attained slowly but surely by gradual ap- 
proaches. 

While we freely admit that all needless 
antagonisms should be avoided, and espe- 
cially that all appeals to partisan prejudice 
should be deprecated, we believe that wom- 
en should identify themselves with every 
question of public interest where a princi- 
ple is involved. Every recognition of 
women’s right to an authoritative expres- 
sion of political opinion isa gain. Every 
time a woman votes for anything, she 
strengthens our demand. If she is fit to 
help choose a school committee, she is fit 
to help choose Mayor and Aldermen, Con- 
gressman and Senator, Governor and Pres- 
ident. We welcome every wise and tem- 
perate expression by women, on every 
public question, municipal, State or na- 
tional. Even school suffrage is better 
than none. H. B. B. 





COLLEGE GIRLS AND HOME ECONOMICS. 


An exhibit of the contributions of col- 
lege women to home economics was shown 
at the Grundmann Studios in this city 
last Saturday by the Home Economics 
Committee of the Boston branch of the 
Collegiate Alumna. The College Club 
gave a reception and served refreshments 
to the members and guests. 

The exhibit was of great interest, and 
should have been instructive to those who 
still fancy that a college education must 
make a woman unpractical. Here were 
shown samples of the practical cuntribu- 
tions that college women are making to 
the improvement of the home—the most 
important department of human life, the 
foundation of society and of the State. 

The Home Economics Committee thus 
sums up its own view of the subject: 

HOME ECONOMICS STANDS FOR: 

The ideal home life for to-day, unham- 
pered by the traditions of the past. 

The utilization of all the resources of 
modern science to improve the home life. 

The freedom of the home from the dom- 
inance of thivgs, and their due subordina- 
tion to ideals. 

The simplicity in material surroundings 
which will most free the spirit for the 
more important and permanent interests 
of the home and of society. 

The exhibit showed some of the results 
of a scientific study of home economics as 
applied to food, clothing, shelter, chil- 
dren, house management, and house fur- 
nishing, with suggestions for the applica- 
tion of home economics to public school 
instruction. 

Food is a subject of perennial interest. 
The Boston School of Housekeeping, 
which is to become a department of Sim- 
mons College, showed how it is possible 
to be well fed at a cost of seventeen cents 
per day for each person. This exhibit 
would have been of especial interest to 
poor students struggling to earn their 
way through college. The School of 
Housekeeping had not got economy down 
to quite so fine a point as Lucy Stone, 
who boarded herself for fifty cents a week 
during a large part of her college course 
at Oberlin; but food was cheaper fifty 
years ago. Three tables were attractively 
set out, one with the breakfast, one with 
the luncheon, and the third with the din- 
ner served on one day for seventeen 
cents, while the menus for the other days 
hung on the wall, The dishes looked so 
appetizing that one longed to take a sur- 
reptitious taste. 

A faint but delicious smell of new 
bread pervaded the rooms, and the ex- 
hibit of the college girl who runs a bakery 
in Cambridge attracted more attention 
than any other single feature of the occa- 
sion. ‘‘Have you seen the bread?’’ was 
the question on everybody’s lips. Miss 
Bertha Stevenson, of South Carolina, 
studied for five years at Converse College 
in that State, and then took a year of 
post-graduate work at Radcliffe. For three 
years she made chemistry her specialty. 
Then, with another college girl, from 
Toronto, she opened a bakery at 18 West- 
ern Avenue, Cambridgeport. Though 
their business is barely five months old, 
they are said to be already supplying a 
large part of Cambridge with good bread, 
and the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston sells from 120 to 180 
of their loaves daily. ‘‘People seem to 
think I must have a baker up my sleeve 
somewhere, for they cannot believe it is 
possible for two girls to make such a 
quantity of bread,”’ said Miss Stevenson, 
smiling. They call their product ‘Sa- 
more bread,’’ and it includes white milk 
bread, entire wheat bread, entire wheat 
malted bread, bread sticks, sticks for 
soup, and tea sticks. Their bread is de- 
livered in Boston and Cambridge, and 
their telephone number is Cambridge, 
205,2. In these days of food adulteration, 
our readers will be glad to know where 
they can get bread that is chemically pure. 





The combination of a young South Car- 
olinian and a young Canadian seems to 
have made an efficient firm. “I have 
many applications to teach,’ said Miss 
Stevenson, ‘‘but before doing so I wanted 
to find out whether my pupils would be 
able to earn a living. The outcome of 
this experiment indicates that they will.”’ 
She added that the success of the Sun- 
shine Laundry of Brookline had paved the 
way for her venture, as it had done much 
to break down the idea that it was unbe- 
coming for a college woman to go into 
business, 

The Sunshine Laundry, conducted by 
the Misses White, graduates of Smith 
College, has already been described in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. It had a large ex- 
hibit of exquisitely laundered garments, 
but its proprietors seemed especially 
proud of the neat piles of rough-dried 
towels, napkins, etc., on one corner of 
their table. ‘*Washing is a necessity, but 
ironing is only a luxury, so far as under- 
clothing is concerned,” said one of them. 
‘*People can have the washing done at the 
laundry, and the ironing at home, or they 
can save time and money by doing with- 
out the ironing altogether.”’ 

The exhibit of home economics applied 
to furnishings included two rooms, one 
furnished as a room ought not to be, and 
another as it ought to be, according to 
esthetic ideas; and people were invited 
to look at the two and say which they 
liked better, thereby classifying them- 
selves as persons of refined or unrefined 
taste. This ordeal was a little alarming to 
some guests who felt that they did not 
know much about it. One woman said 
she assumed at a venture that the room 
with the brighter-colored furnishings 
must be the vulgar one; and her guess 
turned out to be right. 

Home economics applied to children 
included an exhibit of the admirable work 
that the Louisa Alcott Club is doing at 15 
Oswego Street. Boxes had been fitted up 
with furniture made from card-board and 
other inexpensive materials, and trans- 
formed into fascinating dolls’ houses, 
where the smaller children are taught to 
handle all sorts of cooking utensils, to 
dust, set tables, etc. Then, with utensils 
a little larger, and toy cook stoves, they 
are taught cooking, and the history and 
value of different foods; and later how to 
paper and fit up a room, everything being 
taught by enabling them actually to do 
the thing. This is a work the sight of 
which would have delighted Miss Alcott’s 
heart. 

Home economics applied to clothing 
included a hygienic wardrobe for babies, 
exhibited on big dolls, life size. The 
young college womanin charge of them 
was joking with a friend about the dolls’ 
heads, and called attention to the fact that 
the ‘‘sutures were well defined;’’ but this 
did not prevent her from being able to 
give a clear explanation of the points 
wherein the garments shown were more 
wholesome and comfortable than those 
usually inflicted on babies. One wall was 
covered with interesting colored pictures 
reproduced by a Wellesley girl from plates 
in old books in the public library, show- 
ing the costumes worn by women in dif- 
ferent countries and centuries. 

The department of home economics ap- 
plied to shelter had plans by a college wo- 
man—an architect— for houses of varying 
cost; a working model of a house; photo- 
graphs of the work-rooms of Professor 
Palmer and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
showing how an old house can be conven- 
iently remodelled and suited to modern 
requirements; and photographs of the 
summer home built in New Hampshire by 
a Boston teacher (Miss Alla Foster, daugh- 
ter of Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster), 
which is said to bea gem of beauty and 
convenience, far surpassing some much 
more costly summer residences in the 
same neighborhood. The Paris exhibit 
of the A. C. A. was also on view. 

In the important department of home 
economics applied to household manage- 
ment, vne of the most original features 
was the ‘Dietary Computer’’ invented by 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. It goes with a 
“Recipe Box’’ containing 300 recipe 
cards and 300 recipe slips, from which it 
is possible to work out an innumerable 
variety of meals with the proper nutrient 
food values, and all coming within a stated 
price. There is a schedule to be hung on 
the wall, with openings in which the slips 
for the day’s menus can be inserted, and 
the menus can be made out for two weeks 
in advance, thus saving the labor of daily 
planning. Mrs. Richards says: ‘The 
slips once prepared and kept ina box, the 
‘game’ may be an amusement and not a 
drudgery.’’ It is meant to aid housekeep- 
ers who want to have their families well 
nourished, and yet to limit their table ex- 
pense within certain amounts. Mrs. 
Richards is Instructor in Sanitary Chem- 
istry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston, and isan authority 
on the subject. 

The exhibit in this department included 
also a “Twentieth Century Expense 
Book,’’ and a chart showing the apportion- 





ment of $3.50 per week at the Women’s 
Halls in the University of Chicago. 

In the bibliography department were 
the pamphlets of the Home Economics 
Committee, the literature of the Domestic 
Reform League, an exhibit of books by 
college women, and a volume (price $1.00) 
containing the proceedings of the three 
Lake Placid Conferences on Home Eco- 
nomics. 

This report does not touch upon atithe 
of the interesting and useful work illus- 
trated in the college women’s exhibit. It 
was worthy of days of study, instead of 
the ‘flying visit’? which was all that time 
permitted. Persons desirous of fuller in- 
formation can get it by writing to the 
chairman of the Home Economics Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Louis Kennedy Morse, 222 
Marlboro’ Street, Boston. 

The effectiveness of the exhibition was 
largely due to the generous assistance of 
Houghton & Clark, C. F. Hovey & Co., 
the Waterman Kitchen Furnishings Co., 
Paine Furniture Co., Cobb, Eastman & 
Co., Wm. Leavens & Co., Laboratory 
Kitchen Co., F. W. Webb Manufacturing 
Co., Thomas Strahan Decorative Co., 
Bunkio Matsuki, Bigelow & Kennard, Lee 
L. Powers, Boston Upholstering Co., 
Gregory & Brown, Boston Gas Appliance 
Exchange, F. W. Putnam Co., and 
Jaeger & Co, A. 8. B. 





COMICAL CONSERVATIVES. 


Mrs. A. J. George, of Massachusetts, 
lectured against equal suffrage a few days 
ago in Brooklyn, N. Y. She is reported 
to have said: ‘I suppose I shall make my- 
self very unpopular by saying that a wo- 
man’s place is at home.’’ This suggests 
irresistibly the question, if a woman’s 
place is at home, how Mrs. George could 
be in her right place giving a lecture 200 
miles from home? Mrs, George spends 
more time away from home in one year, 
lecturing on a variety of subjects, than 
she would need in order to fulfill all her 
political duties for a lifetime. If she can 
be absent from home for days together, 
might not the average woman be able to 
take half an hour away from home once a 
year to cast her vote?. 

A funny fatality seems to inspire the 
opponents of equal rights for women to 
use the most incongruous arguments pos- 
sible. A United States Senator of notori- 
ously profligate life objects to woman suf- 
frage on the ground that it would injure 
“the purity and delicacy of womanhood.”’ 
The representatives of the liquor interest 
object for fear it might impair the happi- 
ness of the home, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, who has just celebrated his 80th 
birthday, objects that women ought not 
to vote because they cannot fight or do 
fire duty; and now Mrs, A. J. George, who 
spends much time travelling about lectur- 
ing, objects on the ground that ‘‘a wo- 
man’s place is at home.”’ 

It suggests a story of the old days be- 
fore imprisonment for debt was abolished 
in England, The rumor of a French inva- 
sion had thrown the whole country into 
excitement. An imprisoned debtor was 
talking through the bars of his window 
with a street beggar and a soldier who 
was considerably more than “half seas 
over.”’ 

“Tf the French effect a landing on 
British soil, what will become of our lib- 
erties?’”’ cried the imprisoned debtor. 
“Yes, and of our property?’’ echoed the 
tattered beggar. ‘‘Oh, d—n our liberty 
and our property!’’ vociferated the drunk- 
en soldier, ‘‘what will become of our 
religion?”’ A. 8. B. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN BUFFALO. 

Recent events in Buffalo, N. Y., furnish 
a striking object-lesson on the need of 
women’s coéperation in city government, 
because they show how seriously even 
good men may err in dealing with ques- 
tions bearing on the home, 

The social evil had grown to alarming 
proportions in Buffalo. The city officers 
did not do their duty in keeping the 
streets clear of flagrant public manifesta- 
tions of it. The Anti-Saloon League un- 
dertook to supplement the slackness of 
the public officers by vigorous prosecu- 
tions of notorious offenders. Thereupon, 
it is reported, a conference was called be- 
tween representives of the police depart- 
ment on the one side, and representatives 
of the Anti-Saloon League and the minis- 
ters of Buffalo on the other. The police 
authorities threatened, in case the prose- 
cutions of disorderly houses were contin- 
ued, to allow women of bad character to 
scatter themselves all over the city. Fear- 
ing the disastrous results that must fol- 
low, the ministers and the Anti-Saloon 
League consented to a compromise, by 
which they agreed to cease prosecutions, 
on condition that the police should con- 
fine disorderly houses to a special district 
of the city. 

However good the intentions of the 
ministers and the Anti-Saloon League 
may have been, this compromise was a 
grievous error, as every compromise with 
sin must be. 








Naturally, the respectable people in the 
district that has been set apart as a ‘vice 
preserve’ are up in arms, especially the 
mothers. A meeting of protest has been 
held in the Michigan St. Baptist church 
by the Phyllis Wheatley Club, comprising 
150 of the best class of colored women in 
Buffalo. Most of their homes are in or 
near the threatened district, and the 
Michigan St. church and another colored 
church are in the heart of it. One of the 
speakers at the meeting was Mrs. Wm. H, 
Talbert, a property-owner who for years 
has been fighting the vicious occupations 
of this section, and has again and again 
let her property stand vacant for months 
rather than rent it for immoral purposes. 
She is an educated woman, a graduate of 
Oberlin, where she was chosen valedicto- 
rian in a class of seventy-six members, 
Her address was a powerful arraignment 
of the ministers of fashionable churches 
who are willing that this section of the 
city should be given over to officially- 
sanctioned vice, and a strong plea in be- 
half of the boys and girls who live in the 
district. 

Those who argue that vice should be 
kept out of the “residence’’ part of a city 
overlook the fact that there are actually 
more families to the acre living in the 
poorer quarters of every town than in the 
so called residence districts. 

Last year the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of St. Louis led a successful fight 
against the effort to set off a special sec- 
tion for vice, and were cordially thanked 
by clergymen, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, and by other citizens of the district 
threatened with the invasion of the ‘‘scar- 
let city.” 

The Committee of Fifteen appointed in 
New York City to investigate the best 
methods of dealing with the social evil 
say in their recent report: 

It must not be segregated in separate 
quarters of the city, for the reason that 
such quarters tend to become nests of 
crime and veritable plague-spots, and for 
the further reason that segregation does 
not segregate, just as it has been shown 
that regulation does not regulate. 

To prevent this giving over of the 
young people of a whole district to de- 
struction is a good work which might 
well enlist the united efforts of the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of Buffalo and the Buf- 
falo Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, In 
Victor Hugo’s historical novel of the war 
in La Vendée, ‘‘Ninety-Three,” there is a 
great scene in which three children are to 
be rescued from a burning tower. They 
are little plebeians. The royalists have 
held them as hostages, and, failing to get 
concessions from the Republicans, have 
locked the children into an upper room of 
the tower and set it on fire, making their 
own escape by a secret passage. The Re- 
publicans surge around the base of the 
tower, frantic at the sight of the chil- 
dren’s danger, but unable to reach them 
without a ladder. The mother, who had 
tracked the army for months in the hope 
of getting her children back, comes up 
just in time to see them at a window sur- 
rounded by fire. Her cries and lamenta- 
tions are so terrible that they touch the 
hard heart of the aged royalist chief, who 
is listening, hidden in the bushes. He 
returns into the tower by the secret pas- 
sage, pulls a long ladder from its hiding- 
place, and lowers it through a window to 
the children’s friends. A Republican sol- 
dier seizes the bottom of the ladder and 
shouts, ‘Long live the Republic!”” The 
old aristocrat holds the top of it and 
shouts, ‘“‘Long live the king!’ And, call- 
ing their opposite war-cries, but united 
for once by a common purpose, they join 
in handing the children down the ladder 
to their mother and to safety. That the 
children of this part of Buffalo are now in 
such danger is largely due to the unthink- 
ing conservatism of which the ‘Anti’ 
Society is one manifestation; yet no doubt 
the Antis would be as glad as the suffra- 
gists to save them, if they saw how to do 
it. Let them try to accomplish it by the 
force of that indirect influence which 
they prefer to the ballot. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Miss Marion Talbot, dean of women at 
the University of Chicago, has been spend- 
ing a few days in Boston. She says it is 
entirely untrue that the University au- 
thorites have abandoned coéducation, or 
have any intention of doing so. One of 
the professors, in a letter to the N. Y. 
Evening Post, likewise contradicts this 
report, 


At Swarthmore College, in the extem- 
poraneous speaking contest for the young 
women, which is similar to the contest 
for young men, Ida Wright, 1902, won 
first prize; Annie Ross, 1904, second prize; 
Elsie Hoyt, 1905, third prize. The judges 
were Mrs. Mumford, of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, Mrs. Kendrick, and 
Susan W. Janney, of Philadelphia. After 
the contest Dean Bond served tea to the 
contestants, judges, and their friends, in 
her parlor, A few days after, Ida Wright 
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— 
represented the college at the State ora- 
torical contest, held at Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pa, and was 
awarded second prize. This is the second 
time that a girl has won honors for 
Swarthmore at these contests, Mary E. 
Seaman having won first prize in 1899. 





The Boston Herald says: ‘“‘The objec- 
tion of President-elect James of North- 
western University to coéducation, that it 
tends to feminize those educational insti- 
tutions where the young men and the 
young women are brought together, is 
rather complimentary to the superior 
charms of the young ladies than other- 
wise. The main objection hitherto has 
been that it tended to masculinize the 
young women.” 

Miss Julia Marjorie Anderson has just 
won the annual oratorical contest at the 
Wisconsin State University against six of 
the best young men orators of the class of 
1902. Miss Anderson is scarcely twenty 
years old. She is a graduate of the High 
School of Racine, Wis. 

At the Minnesota State University three 
young women from the Minerva Literary 
Society, and as many youug men from the 
Arena Society, debated the question: 
“Resolved, That the United States should 
establish a system of ship subsidies.’ 
The girls took the negative side, and won. 
Last year the Minerva Society competed 
in the finals of the inter-society debates, 
after defeating two of the strongest teams 
int he field. F. M. A. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

A scholarship in the Boston University 
School of Medicine has been awarded to 
Miss Anna M. Skinner, of Watertown, 
Mass., by A. Shuman «& Co., of Boston, as 
aresult of the offer made by them some 
months ago for the best essays to be 
written by young men and women after 
attending a course of lectures provided by 
the firm on ‘‘The Textile Industry.’’ Miss 
Skinner is a graduate of the Watertown 
High School, and is now in her third year 
at the Boston University School of Medi- 
cine, , 

The medical missionaries in China find 
plenty to do, Dr, Luella M. Masters, 
Ngucheng, during the past year was 
called to treat many victims of the bu- 
bonic plague in their homes, and the peo- 
ple have shown special gratitude for her 
services during the epidemic. She had in 
all 210 cases of the plague. 


Dr. Sarah Windsor has been appointed 
obstetrician in the maternity department 
of the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hos- 
pital in Boston, She is the first woman to 
hold the position. . Dr. Windsor was also 
the first woman to be chosen president of 
the Boston Homeopathic Medical Society. 
Being a small person, she has been an 
“entering wedge’’ in several places, as 
she laughingly says. 

Dr. Ida Joe Brooks, of Little Rock, 
Ark., has been appointed assistant physi- 
cian in the Westboro (Mass.) Insane Hos- 
pital. 

The committee of the superior schools 
of Malmoe, Sweden, has appointed Miss 
Sophia Holgren, M. D., physician to the 
schools, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The General Federation biennial . will 
open on the morning of May 1. One of 
the most interesting meetings will be that 
on civics, planned by Mrs. Anna D. West, 
of Somerville, Mass. The opening ad- 
dress on this occasion will be on ‘*The 
Responsibilities and Opportunities of 
Women in Municipal Affairs,’? by Mrs. 
Belle M. Perry, president of the Michigan 
State Federation. Mrs. Ralph Trautmann, 
of New York, president of the National 
Health Protective Association, will speak 
on ‘Means and Methods for Protecting 
Public Health’; Miss Mary D. Ware, of 
Topeka, Kan., well known as a worker at 
Hull House, on “The Value of University 
Extension Work to Social Reform”; Miss 
Georgia Bacon, of Worcester, vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion, on ‘Public Parks and Playgrounds”; 
Mrs. Martha Wentworth Hoppin, of Neil 
House, Columbus, O., on **Proper Refor- 
matories for Women and Cbhildren’’; Mrs. 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, of Indiana, 
president-general of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, on ‘Respect for 
Law and Government’’; and Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Schoff, of New York, president of 
the National Mothers’ Congress, on ‘The 
Juvenile Court Law.” 

Governor Gage, of California, will give 
the address of welcome at the biennial in 
behalf of the State. Mayor Snyder will 
give an address of welcome in behalf of 
the city. A pamphlet issued by the Com- 
mittee on Hotels contains information 
concerning the city, with map, sketches 
of the adjoining towns and pleasure re- 





sorts, and with directions how to find the 
places of meeting, club-houses, hotels, 
churches, libraries, etc. Every club wo- 
man contemplating the trip should write 
for one of these to Mrs. Frank Wiggins, 
Hotel Information Bureau, the Westmins- 
ter, Los Angeles, Cal. 

A circular sent from Los Angeles to the 
Federated Clubs offers certain privileges 
to club women other than delegates or 
alternates, who may be contemplating the 
trip to the biennial. If they will procure 
credentials from their club, showing them 
to be members in good standing, and will 
mail the credentials to Mrs. W. W. Fritt, 
No. 1343 Winfield Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., a ‘‘club woman’s”’ ticket will be 
sent to them. 

About 350 women are booked for the 
woman’s club special train, which will 
leave Boston on April 23. 





“The Future of the Club Woman’’ is 
considered in the Agril Arena by Mrs. 
Wionifred Harper Cooley, daughter of 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper. She takes advanced 


ground in favor of equal suffrage. 
F. Ms Ae 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

In Maryland the bill to admit women to 
the bar has become law, after a variegated 
career which is thus summed up by the 
Baltimore Sun: “It was passed by the 
Senate. The House put a ridiculous 
amendment on it, and in that shape it 
went back to the Senate on March 31. 
The Senate found that the amendment did 
not impair the bill, accepted the joke, and 
passed the bill in that form. 

“The House amendment, offered by 
Mr. Painter, of Baltimore County, pro- 
vided that women should be permitted to 
practice regardless of race, color or previ- 
ous condition of servitude. Senators 
Moore, Robinson and Rohrback considered 
it beneath the dignity of the Senate to 
adopt such an amendment. Mr. Lewis 
said it was not a joke, butan insult to the 
women and he proposed to turn it on the 
perpetrator by accepting the amendment 
and passing the bill. A debate ensued in 
which Senators Moses, Bryan, Lewis, Dix- 
on and Putzel urged concurrence in the 
amendment, so that the bill would not be 
put in jeopardy by being sent back to the 
House. 

“The motion of Mr. Moses prevailed by 
a vote of 19 to 3, Sentaors Moore, Rob- 
inson and Rohrback voting in the nega- 
tive. 

‘*Miss Etta Maddox was present in the 
House when the bill passed there by a 
very narrow majority, and then she fol- 
lowed it to the Senate. She was accom- 
panied by her sister, Miss Margaret Mad- 
dox. In both houses there was applause 
when the bill passed. 

‘*Miss Maddox arrived at home from 
Annapolis last night, tired but happy. 
She expressed great satisfaction over the 
passage of the Moses bill, and said the 
Governor had assured her he would ap- 
prove it. Miss Maddox wanted to express 
publicly her thanks to Delegates Giles, 
Straus, Walbach, Clayton, Forsythe and 
Wells, and Senators Lewis, Moses, Bryan 
and Putzel, for their efforts in behalf of 
the bill.” 

The number of women studying law is 
on the increase, Fifty graduates of the 
woman’s law class of New York Univer- 
sity received diplomas the other day at 
the closing exercises of the term. Miss 
Helen Gould, vice-president of the Wo- 
man’s Legal Education Society, presided 
in the academical garb of master of letters. 
The University prize scholarship, worth 
$200, was conferred upon Miss Daisy 
Gans, B. A., Vassar, M. A., Columbia. 
Honorable mention was made of Miss 
Genevieve K. B. Andrews and Mrs, Charles 
Walsh. The address to the graduating 
class was given by Dr. Mary Wooley, pres- 
ident of Mt. Holyoke College. The 
young women appeared on the stage wear- 
ing academical costumes with hoods ap- 
propriate to their different degrees in 
arts, law and letters from Vassar, Colum- 
bia, Smith, Byrn Mawr, New York Uni- 
versity, and other colleges. 


NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 








New YORK, APRIL 1, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The bill securing to married women 
their own earnings, and also the right to 
sue for damages by loss of wages in case 
of personal injury, passed both branches of 
the Legislature, as has been already told 
in these letters. It met with no opposi- 
tion, and was successfully carried through 
by Mr. Baiubridge Colby, member of As- 
semby from the Twenty-Ninth district in 
this city. It has been in the hands of 
Governor Odell for some time awaiting 
his signature. The Legislature has ad- 
journed, and all bills left over must be 
signed within thirty days or they will not 
become laws. Now the good news comes 
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214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours DAkora, Mre. Alice Pickler, Faulkton, Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Ura, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley, A. M.,Waterbury Centre. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West VIRGINIA, Mra. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Ktta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence. 





The annual address of the president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and may be ordered from the National Headquarters, 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New York City, at five cents per copy, postpaid. 

The National Minutes for 1901 may also be ordered from headquarters, price 15 
cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not yet received the 
Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters, and a free copy will be sent them. 








MART and BECOMING Fashions in Ladies’ NECK- 
WEAR and Belts; all of the newest things in 
VEILINGS; and a 


.. GLOVE Department ..... 
SURPASSED BY NO OTHER in the city, make the store of 
Miss FISK, 144 Tremont St., 


a delightful place to shop in. 
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attention to the subject, and other mem. 
bers of the committee have expressed 
their approval of the proposed change in 
the statutes. Meantime it will be a very 
great help to the agitation of this subject 
if friends throughout the world will send 
to the writer cases of loss resulting to 
women from such alien unions, which 
may have come within their knowledge. 
The JourRNAL has announed the ap- 
proaching marriage of Miss Jessie Acker. 
man with a Russian nobleman; all her 
friends will wish her every happiness in 
the new relation; but it is earnestly 
hoped that before the wedding she will 
file a protest against the unjust usage 
which will deprive her of her citizenship 
in thig Republic and make her henceforth 
an alien in her own land. 

Several meetings of the presidents of 
clubs in this city have recently been held 
to arrange for the testimonial to Mrs. 
Esther Herrman. This excellent lady has 
been for a generation the constant bene- 
factor of all sorts of charitable and phil- 
anthropic sucieties and of organizations 
for the benefit of women. She has been 
a large contributor to the Legislative 
League, to Sorosis, the Health Protective 
Association, the Press Club, and innumer- 
able others. She isa member of 99 soci- 
eties, having in almost every instance 
joined these bodies merely to give aid and 
assistance to their work. The response 
to the proposition to testify the loving ap 
preciation in which she is held by the 
community has been most earnest, and 
arrangements have been made to give a 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. It will 
take place in the great ballroom on the 
evening of April 17, and then will be pre- 
sented to her a loving cup, for which 
large contributions have already been 
made. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


that the Governor has signed the bill. 
The necessity for the enactment of such 
a law was brought before the public by 
the case of a poor woman who sued 
a Railroad Company for damages be- 
cause she was thrown from a car and 
thereby disabled from performing the 
work which supported her family. Her 
claim was brought into Court and de- 
cided in her favor, and then appealed to 
the Supreme Court, which reversed the 
judgment of the lower Court on the 
ground that she represented her husband 
atthe time. The bill sought to remedy 
the defects in the existing statutes which 
made such a decree possible. 

When it was feared that Gov. Odell 
would veto the measure, a woman said: 

“The seemingly narrow view taken of the 
case by the Governor recalls an incident 
which occurred a few days ago. Some 
fifty women were forced to stand in line 
for nearly an hour because a stupid offi- 
cial decreed that only in that way could 
certain papers be received. One of them, 
who was tired out and not well, said in- 
dignantly to a friend: ‘I only wish the 
clerk had to stand up himself and holda 
pair of twins in his arms for an hour!’ It 
would not be polite to wish that the Gov- 
ernor of the State should meet with any 
mishap, but one might suggest that if he 
were injured in an accident and could not 
recover because he was a man—! It is 
perhaps not well to pursue the parallel 
any farther, but it is possible that the 
absolute immunity which men have from 
the many disabilities imposed on the 
other sex may make them a little indiffer- 
ent to sufferings they can never have to 
endure,”’ 

The memorial to Congress asking for 
legislation which shall protect women 
citizens of the United States in their citi- 
zenship so that it shall not be lost by any 
foreign marriage, is now before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, of which 
Hon. George F. Hoar of Massachusetts is 
the chairman. He has promised careful 








The reports of the Massachusetts Clubs 
and Leagues are crowded out this week 
by the State Correspondence. 











WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The recent dedication of the Horseshoe 
Union chureh at Glendo, Wyo., was an 
occasion of rejoicing, many ranchmen 

riving forty miles to attend. Superin- 
tendent W. B. D. Gray, of the Congrega- 
tional missions of Wyoming, presided, 
Miss A. M. Beecher, pastor of the South 
Congregational church of Cheyenne, 
preached a forceful sermon, and Rev. G. 
W. Crater offered the prayer of dedication, 
The pastor, Mrs. H. M. Crater, gave a his- 
tory of the work from the beginning, 
showing that the church had been built 
by the people without outside aid, and 
was entirely free from debt. 


Cl ° 


POPULAR AND UNIQUE. 


The most widely known resort in the 
World is Atlantic City. Its position is 
unique, its attractions without equal, its 
hotels so numerous as to care for a hun- 
dred thousand visitors, its beach can ac- 
commodate multitudes, and its board 
walk is the greatest in the world, Couple 
these toa fine climate, unlimited diver- 
sions and exceptional train service, and 
you have the reason for Atlantic City’s 
popularity. The New Jersey Central can 
take you to Atlantic City on trains than 
which there are none finer, no quicker 
time can be made than it makes, and upon 
application by postal card, C. M. Burt, G. 
P. A., Central Building, New York, will 
send you a folder of rates, trains and 
maps. Send for one. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Branch 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 7, 


“The War of Wealth.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600, 


Prices: { Srotimene’ 10c., 25c., 500, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF APRIL 7, 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 

DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 

nyone sending a sketch and description may’ 
ee ascertain our opinion free whether aD 
invention is probably patentable. ¢ ommunica- 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents. 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive» 

special notice, wit hout charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


ndsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir-- 
sr of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 # 
year; four months, id by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2ere-ew. New York 


ranch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen® 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. There leafiew= 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long,, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 


FLORIDA, GUBA, NASSAU, | 


Georgia and the Carolinar 
California, Mexico 
and AllWinter 
Resorts 


Best Reached 
Via or ws 
Travel Between 


egy 


THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operatedin the South, 











One Night’s 








Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, $. 6. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P.A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Et ay ee op ee 

. A., way, New Yor fe 
8. H. Hardwick, G. P, A., Wi a. D. 
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BY W. E. HENLEY. 


| Deep in my gathering garden 
A gallant thrush has built; 

, And bis quaverings on the stillness 
Like light made song are spilt. 


| They gleam, they glint, they sparkle, 
They glitter along the air, 

_ Like the song of a sunbeam netted 
In a tangle of red-gold hair. 


- And I long, as [ laugh and listen, 
For the angel-hour that shall bring 
- ‘My part, pre-ordained and appointed 


, . In the miracle of spring. 





LEAVES AND SHADOWS. 
BY MARY CLARKE SMITH. 
I am longing for the shadow of the leaves, 
Winter's chilling wind at last my spirit 
grieves. 
_ Iam longing for their flutter, 
' For the whispered words they utter,— 
I am longing for the shadows and the leaves. 


Just a hint of spring is vibrant in the air. 
I can see it, I can feel it everywhere; 
And my soul goes up on wings, 
Like a bird it flies and sings, 
While I'm longing for the shadows of the 
leaves. 


Life and I are friends indeed no longer new. 
We have passed together half our journey 
through ; 
And the sorrows and the fears 
That have sometimes brought us tears 
We are learning are but shadows of God’s 
leaves. 


Leaves that tremble in His sunlight, after all, 
And its rays come glinting through them as 
they fall. 
Let us only lift our eyes, 
It will give us glad surprise 
As we look between the shadows of the 


leaves. 
—Christian Register. 





——_ 


MY HUNTRESS. 





BY ALICE L. BROWN. 





I know a huntress; fair indeed 
And womanly sweet is sho; 
Fall many a trophy of the hunt 
: In her home you may daily see ; 
And many a story of the glory 
Of the chase she has told to me. 


How far away in the morning light 
+ Where the forests drip with dew, 
{With shortened skirts and still-shod feet 
' She wanders the woodland through, 
‘And swiftly creeps or quiet keeps 

For her prey to come in view. 


She has caught the deerin their lissom grace 
As they drank from some rock-bound pool, 

sA nd the birds that came for their morning dip 
In its waters sweet and cool. 

Yes, many a raid has my huntress made 
On the pupils in nature's school! 


But never the forest bas heard her gun, 

¢ Or its shadows seen its flame, 

‘And never a bird or beast has known 
They were prey of a deadly aim 

Yet those she sought were surely caught 
When into her range they came. 


A camera only my huntress takes, 
As she joys in life so free; 
There comes no thought of struggle or pain 
When she shows her ‘‘game”’ to me, 
And her eyes are bright with kindness light, 
For womanly sweet is she. 
—Dumb Animals 





HOW THE DOCTOR WON. 

The office boy heard the doctor in the 
annex and went out. Her face was buried 
in a basin of water, and the formaldehyde 
bottle stood open. 

‘*How’s the smallpox?” he asked. 

‘‘Bad,’’ she replied, emerging rosy from 
the towel. ‘‘Is any one waiting?” 

“No one now but Mr. Doane Aldrich; 
been three or four, but they got tired 
waiting.” 

“Very well. 
in a’ minute.”’ 

To the tall young man in the reception 
room she looked discouragingly cool and 
unperturbed as he arose at her entrance. 

“It is a little matter, doctor,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘I have just been transferred to 
the Y mine, and they have smallpox down 
there, so I suppose it is necessary to be 
vaccinated,”’ 

“It certainly is, if you haven’t been 
lately. Things are in bad shape at the Y. 
I have put in the whole afternoon there. 
There's a good deal of smallpox, and more 
Hlissatisfaction. I suppose the dissatis- 
faction is what sent you there.” 

. “I suppose so. What's at the bottom 
of the trouble, anyway?’ , 
“Sickening hovels and the company 
store. If you can get the company to do 
anything before those people murder you 
as its nearest representative, you will be 
doing good work. However, come into 
‘the office, and I will vaccinate you.”’ 
He followed her in. 
_ “This is the first time I ever came here 
as a subject,’’ he remarked. 
‘ He bared his arm and looked dubiously 
‘at its white surface. 

How could she be a doctor? 


Tell him I will be there 


Still, he 





had sometimes wished he could be sick a 
week or two. It wuuld be such a good 
chance to see her every day. What was 
she going to do with that razor-looking 
little knife? It had been so long since 
he was vaccinated he had forgotten all 
about it. Did she jab the stuff in at the 
end of that? If she was gving to jab, he 
wished she would, and stop that scratch- 
ing. 

He watched the scratching knife, fasci- 
nated. Suddenly it began to describe 
erratic circles in his vision. 

Dr. Richie felt his arm relaxing under 
her grasp. With a movement as quiet as 
it was quick she eased his stalwart body 
to the floor, then loosened his collar and 
dashed a little water in his face, 

He opened his eyes slowly. 

‘Oh, I say,’’ he gasped, ‘‘what’s the 
matter?”’ 

The doctor stood a little way off re- 
garding him with professional gravity. 

“T was vaccinating you, and you faint- 
ed,” she explained. ‘You will be all 
right in a moment.”’ 

He got rather uncertainly to his feet 
and leaned against a convenient case of 
drawers. 

“Good Lord!’’ he groaned. ‘What do 
you think of me? I hope you don’t think 
it was because it hurt. I don’t know 
what it was. I was watching that little 
knife; then I was here on the floor. 
Please finish the job,’’ he concluded irri- 
tably. ‘‘I’ll try to stand up under it.’’ 

As she adjusted the smail bandage he 
thought savagely: 

“If I should lift you off your feet, my 
sweet doctor, and kiss that diabolical 
dimple, you might at least respect my 
muscle. How can a fellow make love toa 
woman doctor, anyway?’’ Aloud he said, 
“Thank you, doctor,’’ rather abruptly, 
hurried into his coat, settled with the 
office boy and got away with all speed. 

The doctor strolled to the window and 
watched him go striding off, his big 
shoulders squared. 

“Poor old fellow!’’ she said softly, 

Then she flushed and smiled. 

“He is bashful and stupid, too,’’ she 
said. 

Doane Aldrich squared his shoulders 
against troubles often that winter. His 
recognized powers as a pacificator seemed 
to have signally failed. 

One day he swung into the cart as the 
doctor was trotting home. 

‘See here,’’ he said. ‘‘I must talk with 
you. I don’t know what to do with those 
people. Heaven knows they have reason 
enough to be sore, and I am helpless. 
Of course they can’t realize that, but the 
company pays no attention to my repre- 
sentations. I am the nearest thing the 
poor brutes have to hate, and they hate 
me well, To-morrow I have got to dis- 
charge McGuire and Kearney’’— 

The doctor interrupted: ‘That means 
a strike, to begin with. Then Kate Mc- 
Guire and Dilsey Kearney — why, they 
would as soon have a riot as enough to 
eat.”’ 

“But what can I do? The men have 
come on the shaft twice within a week 
drunk and quarrelsome. Overlook it, and 
they will all get drunk and—”’ 

‘Raise Hades,”’ gently suggested the 
doctor. Then her face grew mischievous. 
“Don’t you think you had better follow 
your predecessor’s example and throw it 
up?” she suggested. 

He looked at her with decided stern- 
ness. 

**T supposed that was about the opinion 
you entertained of me. Excuse me, There 
is a man I want to see.”’ And Mr. Aldrich 
had checked the horse enough to depart. 

It was cold, with a driving mist, when 
the doctor drove up to her gate several 
evenings later. 

‘*Poor Bess!’ she said to the panting 
horse. ‘Tired, aren’t you?’’ 

A small, tattered boy came down the 
road, running wearily, as though nearly 
spent. 

**Oh, Miss Doctor!”’ he shrilled, ‘“‘wait!’’ 

His face shone pale through the dirt. 
As he came up she recognized the pit 
boss’s boy. 

‘*Ma sent me to tell you to do somethin’ 
quick, Kate an’ Dilsey is out with a lot 
of wimin, an’ they are runnin’ wild. Mr. 
Aldrich went down with the new shift. 
Pa told him he better watch things on 
top, but he thought pa needed help. Now 
they are goin’ to git hold of the shaft- 
house, an’ when Mr. Aldrich comes up 
with the new men, either drop the cage 
or rock ’em.”’ 

The doctor’s face had grown white as 
the boy talked. 

“The shift will come up at six?’’ she 
asked. 

The boy nodded. 

“Come into the house. You must be 
dried and fed. I will telephone the police, 
but Bess and I will get there half an hour 
ahead of them. Heaven only knows what 
we shall do, but we will do something or 
die!” she half whispered. 

“Now go, Bess!’’ she cried, as she 
sprang into the buggy. 

As she approached the little town, she 





| could hear a swelling din of discordant 


voices. She dashed through an alley and 
came out in the street in front of the 
shafthouse. The women were sweeping 
around the corner just below her, fifteen 
or twenty of them. Their tossing arms 
and distorted faces held her a second fas- 
cinated. Then her brown eyes brightened 


mischievously, and she wheeled the horse | 
and cart directly in front of the howling | 


crowd. 

**Kate McGuire!’’ she called, pointing 
an accusing whip at her. Their momen- 
tum carried them nearly to the cart. 
Then, as they could not conveniently 
climb it, and the ‘darlin’ docthor’’ was a 
person to respect, they stopped. 

‘*‘What do you mean,’”’ she demanded, 
sternly, ‘yelling around in this cold rain? 
What do you think it will do for your neu- 
ralgia? You will be crazy with it. Your 
cheek is all swelled up now, and your eye 
looks as though you had broken a blood- 
vessel. I knew a woman once” — her 
voice grew deeply impressive — ‘‘whose 
eye burst, and she didn’t expose herself 
the way you are doing, either. And you, 
too, Dilsey, just nicely over the smallpox 
—do you know what you will have? You 
will have a relapse!’’ 

She fairly hurled the word at her, and 
Dilsey received it with a moan of terror. 

“Holy mother, docthor!” she wailed, 
“Do it be fatal?’ 

Kate had shut her mouth, and was 
whining softly, cuddling her face in her 
damp shawl. She turned reproachfuily 
to the women behind her. 

“The docthor’s right. This do be a 
sorry night for poor wimin cratures to be 
out in, an’ ye ought to be ashamed. Me 
head’s crazy already wid the pain.”’ 

She came close to the buggy. 

‘‘Doctbor, dear, do be givin’ me some- 
thin’!’’ she entreated. 

“How many of you have vaccinations 
that you'll be taking cold in? And you, 
Jerusha —I thought you told me you 
couldn’t speak a loud word?” 

‘‘No more I can,’’ croaked 
hoarsely. 

“Go home, every one of you!” she 
waved imperiously. ‘“‘You cught to’ be 
ashamed, running around like a lot of 
lunatics. I'll come around presently, and 
give you something for that neuralgia, 
Kate, and you a dose, too, Dilsey.’’ 

Five minutes later there was not a wo- 
man in sight save the doctor. 

She drove the trembling horse into one 
of the sheds. 

‘Poor old girl!’ she said, loosening up 
the harness. ‘I nearly killed you, didn’t 
1?” 

There was a sound of hurrying feet, and 
Mr. Aldrich came in breathlessly. 

“Are you safe?”’ he cried. 

She gave him one quick glance, her 
white chin and red lips set with becoming 
gravity. 

“I think I am,”’ she replied, with a mild 
note of inquiry. ‘Do you feel danger- 
ous?”’ 

He strode up to her, and looked down 
into the provoking face. 

‘‘A man who faints when he is vacci- 
nated is a fit subject to be saved froma 
mob of women, isn’t he?’ he questioned. 
“Don’t think I don’t realize how serious 
it was. I know you probably saved me 
from a very unpleasant death, but I wish 
you hadn’t.”’ 

He searched her face an instant, then 
suddenly drew her to him and kissed 
almost roughly the derisive dimple that 
was flaunting at him. 

‘*T have been tempted a hundred times,”’ 
he said, defiantly. i 

‘‘And you were too-—too stupid to—er 
—fall!’’ 


Jerusha, 





HOW ONE WOMAN SUBSCRIBED. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., MARcH 18, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You may be interested in hearing of 
the manner in which 1 became a sub- 
scriber to the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 

One of my sons, @ young machinist, 
just past his twentieth birthday, came 
home from his work one day, and seeing 
a letter addressed to the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL lying on the mantel, said: ‘Hello! 
What's this?’ I jokingly told him I was 
a correspondent of the WomAN’s JoUR- 
NAL. He laid the letter down with a pro- 
longed *‘Oh!’’ Then I told him I had 
simply subscribed for the paper. He 
took the letter, which was not sealed, 
looked at it, and, to my utter astonish- 
ment, deliberately tore it into pieces, say- 
ing: ‘‘S’ pose I’m going to have that trash 
coming here?” I looked at him just half 
a second (mothers can generally read 
their boys in that time), and then said: 
“Charley! you have sent for that paper 
for me. I know you have!” This of 
course proved to be the case, and natural- 
ly I appreciate it more coming in that 
way, as I not only have the JouRNAL, but 
the assurance that my boy (and I think I 
may include them all and say boys) are 
growing up with the right kind of ideas 
on the suffrage question. 

May other mothers have similar experi- 


ences of the sympathy their sons hold for 
them! 

I am deeply interested in the JouRNAL, 
and make it do all possible good. I cir- 
culate it around among my friends and 
neighbors, with marked items and para- 
graphs that are especially striking, and 
catiechse them to be sure that they have 
read the articles. Then I mail the paper 
to friends in Ohio. 

The names of the pioneers in your 
cause, as well as in the anti-slavery cause, 
are almost as familiar to me as my own 
father’s and mother’s. From earliest 
childhood I have heard of them, and been 
taught to admire them and their good 
work, and many of them, during the fight 
for freedom, were guests of my parents 
for weeks at a time. My dear mother, 
who is still living, has always been a de- 
voted admirer of Susan B. Anthony and 
sweet Lucy Stone. Lucire S. WEAVER. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


LETTER FROM THE STATE PRESIDENT. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Miss Gail Laughlin is putting in a 
month’s organizing work in Ohio. The 
first week she spent in Cincinnati, the 
second week in towns round about Cincin- 
nati. She spoke fourteen times in Cin- 
cinnati, adding members to each of the 
existing clubs, and securing a long list of 
‘‘sympathizers.’’ The Hamilton County 
Association held its annual meeting, and 
Miss Laughlin addressed it. The newly 
elected officers are: President, Dr. Clara 
A. Bruce; vice-president, Mrs. Sarah T. 
Drukker; recording secretary, Miss Lotta 
Burke; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Hattie H. Sachs; treasurer, Mrs. Electa 
McDowell; auditor, Mrs. Elizabeth Dob- 
son. Mrs. Sarah C, Shrader was elected 
honorary president. This is a strong offi- 
cial board, Dr. Bruce is a young woman 
and an able one, and Mrs. Drukker, the 
vice-president, has long been active in 
suffrage work. 

After her meeting at Hamilton, Miss 
Laughlin formed a suffrage committee, of 
which Miss Adena Myers, a young lawyer, 
is chairman. 

While in Cincinnati, Miss Laughlin was 
the guest of Mrs. Harriet Brown Stanton, 
of Dayton Street. 

Miss Laughlin and the State president 
spent three days at Columbus in the in- 
terests of the bill providing for the sub- 
mission of an amendment striking out the 
words ‘twhite male’’ from the Constitu- 
tion. The Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate granted them a hearing on the 
evening of March 25. What the outcome 
of this will be is not known, but some of 
the members of the Committee afterwards 
expressed themselves as very favorably 
impressed by Miss Laughlin’s argument. 
The bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Hon. P. G. Burnham, of Dayton, and in 
the House by Hon. Thomas Kinsman, of 
Kinsman (Trumbull County). 

From Columbus Miss Laughlin went to 
London, where she spoke twice, in the 
afternoon on “*The Woman of the Future,”’ 
and in the evening on ‘‘Burdens Without 
Privileges.’’ Thirteen new members were 
added to the Club, anda list of sympathiz- 
ers was also secured, The arrangements 
for these meetings had been most careful- 
ly made by Miss Anna Ebner and Miss 
Bertha Coover, the president and secretary 
of the London Club, who were among 
Ohio’s delegates at the National Conven- 
tion. 

Apparently there is more activity among 
the women of Ohio in the school canvass 
than there has ever been before. In 
Cleveland, headquarters for women have 
| been established by both Democratic and 
| Republican parties. Each party has one 
woman candidate. In Toledo an excellent 
woman, Mrs. Henrietta J.' Ridenour, is a 
| candidate, and a very active canvass is 
being made. Among the speakers at the 
daily ward and parlor meetings are Mrs. 
Lucie C. Harmon, Mrs. Rosa L, Segur and 
Mrs. Sarah A. Bissell. In Toledo, under 
the Niles law, only one member of the 
Board of Bducation is elected annually, 
and as Mrs. Ridenour has four men oppo- 
nents she can hardly hope to be elected. 
However, the women’s part in the cam- 
paign is doing much to overcome preju- 
dice and to spread the general woman 
suffrage gospel. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Pres. O. W. S. A. 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL BATTLE, 

Mrs. May Harrington Hanna, formerly 
the wife of Daniel Rhodes Hanna, is lead- 
ing an active movement in Cleveland to 
purify the public schools. 

She gives twelve reasons for her action: 

1. Because the public schools ef Cleve- 
land are controlled by Senator Hanna’s 
machine. 

2. Because the machine has been openly 
,; accused of corruption in the last two 
years. 

8. Because 20,000 pupils are now housed 
in ill-ventilated basement rooms and rent- 

















ed quarters through the mismanagement 
of the funds. 

4, Because the health of these children 
in some instances has been seriously im. 
paired through being compelled to sit ip 
these rooms. 

5. Because a large number of children 
are allowed to attend but one session of 
school each day on account of a lack of 
facilities. 

6. Becanse a City Auditor has refused 
to authorize the payment of bills incurred 
by the management amounting to $240,009 
on the ground that they are illegal expen. 
ditures. 

7. Because the law relating to the let. 
ting of contracts has been ignored, and 
supplies purchased from those with po. 
litical pulls. 

8. Because the entire system is rotten 
with politics. 

9. Because I have two boys who attend. 
ed the public schools and suffered the 
consequences of unsanitary basement 
rooms. 

10. Because I demand a reform of the 
methods in vogue, and believe that the 
only remedy is the annihilation of the 
Republican Hanna machine. 

11. Because the machine has been in 
power for years, and instead of remedy- 
ing matters, as, promised, has allowed the 
situation to become more deplorable than 
ever. 

12. Because I have a mother’s interest 
in the 60,000 children who attend the 
schools. 

A New York paper of recent date states 
the situation thus: 

‘Mrs. May Harrington Hanna, the 
divorced wife of Daniel Rhodes Hanna, 
has a lively and entertaining fight against 
Senator Mark Hanna, She is fighting 
Senator Hanna and the Republican party 
in the election for school directors and 
members of the school council. 

‘(Dan Hanna divorced Mrs, Hanna in 
order to marry Mrs. Daisy Maud. Then 
he tried to get her children away from his 
former wife. His father, Senator Mark 
Hanna, gave him every assistance. She 
outwitted them completely, after an excit- 
ing chase. 

‘Now Senator Hanna is paying the 
penalty for trying to take her children 
from a mother. She is making a splendid 
campaign. She is attacking him in his 
weakest spot. The Republican conduct 
of the schools has been disgraceful. Mrs, 
Hanna had her own children there, and 
she speaks from personal knowledge. 
The Republicans are badly frightened by 
her. 

“They have not forgotten the infinite 
courage, resourcefulness, and tact she 
used in settling her divorce case, and how 
she not only succeeded in having her chil- 
dren properly cared for, but also managed 
to get about $100,000 from Dan Hanna as 
her dower interest in his property. They 
have not forgotten how she eluded Dan in 
Cleveland when she started for Europe, 
and how she repeated the trick in New 
York, getting away with her chiidren, 

“Her campaign is particularly galling 
to Senator Hanna. His excellent fighting 
qualities and indomitable will have con- 
quered many fields of battle, but he has 
never been quite strong enough to win in 
his home city. Last year Tom L, John- 
son wrested the municipal control of the 
city from his grasp; then, after as bril- 
liant a political fight as has ever been seen 
there, Mayor Johnson succeeded in send- 
ing to the Ohio Legislature at Columbus 
a solid Democratic delegation from Cuya- 
hoga County. Now here comes Mrs, Dan 
Hanna and threatens to take away from 
him the public schools that have been in 
the hands of the Republicans for years. 

‘‘Mrs. Hanna loves her three boys more 
than anything else in the world, and 
stands ready to fight for them to the end. 
That is the reason she had decided to 
take an active interest in politics this 
spring. For several years her boys went 
to the public schools and were compelled 
to recite their lessons in stuffy, ill-venti- 
lated basements simply because the man- 
agement of the schools squandered the 
money which ought to have gone into 
new buildings. When her boys began to 
fail in health through the unsanitary con- 
ditions, Mrs. Hanna took them out of 
the school and sent them to a private 
school. She realized that there were 
thousands of parents in Cleveland not for- 
tunate enough to be able to send their 
children to such a school, and she deter- 
mined to spend the best part of her life, if 
necessary, in an endeavor to remedy mat- 
ters. 

‘In Ohio the law allowing women to 
vote at school elections has never been 
very popular. Fashionable society main- 
tained that it was unwomanly to vote; 
but Mrs. Hanna has swept away all that 
prejudice, and has already rallied round 
her standard several thousand Democratic 
women. 

‘“‘She has been at work but a week, and 
in that time she has not only succeeded in 
rousing the Democratic women to action, 
but the Republicans, in self-defence, have 
started an organization to get out the Re- 
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publican women’s votes. To-day there 
are two headquarters controlled exclu- 
sively by women—something unheard of 
jn the political history of Cleveland. It 
was Mrs. Hanna who called in a number 
of prominent women and suggested an or- 
ganization. In less than twenty-four 
hours sbe had succeeded in getting to- 
gether @ committee of one hundred of the 
Democratic women of the city. Head- 
quarters were found the following day in 
the Caxton building, and two days later 
they were opened with an informal after- 
noon reception, presided over by the ener- 
getic Mrs. Hanoa. The rooms were luxu- 
riously fitted up with plate-glass mirrors, 
Turkish rugs, a piano, beautiful furniture, 
tapestries, curtains, bric-a-brac, palms, 
tulips, hyacinths and other plants. Mrs, 
Hanna was an excellent hostess, and re- 
ceived the hundreds of women with the 
grace of a born leader of society. 

‘‘Mrs. Hanna was well seconded by the 
handsome and talented Baroness de Pal- 
landt, her devoted friend, who assisted 
her so ably in the race to save her 
children from Senator Hanna and Dan 
Hanna. 

“It was a remarkable innovation in 
Cleveland polities, and created a sensa- 
tion. Women in all walks of life began 
to talk about the headquarters, Mrs. 
Hanna that afternoon delivered her maiden 
speech, which was greeted vigorously by 
the hundreds of women who had crowded 
into therooms. She made an immediate 
hit by declaring that under Republican 
misrule the public schools were in as 
crowded a condition as the headquarters; 
only the poor children did not have as 
pure air to breathe or such pretty flowers 
to look at. 

‘* ‘Dear friends,’ said Mrs. Hanna in her 
graceful manner, ‘to begin with, let me 
say to you that your participation in this 
effort to get the public schools out of 
their present hands is not unwomanly. 
Get over this idea that it is unwomanly 
to go the polls to vote, It will not be 
long before we will be able to demonstrate 
to you that a woman doesn’t have to be a 
freak of nature in order to take an active 
part in politics. 

‘* *We are confronted with a serious situ- 
ation. In Cleveland there are 20,000 chil- 
dren who go to school in basements in 
places where nothing but coal ought to be 
kept. There is no ventilation in these 
rooms, neither is there proper light. I 
have visited some of these basement rooms 
and have found the air to be foul. The 
Republican party has been in control of 
the schools for years, and the conditions 
instead of getting better are becoming 
worse. We cannot expect any relief from 
the Republican party. We must go to 
work earnestly and organize the women 
in every precinct in the city and get them 
out to vote for the Democratic candidates. 
I take a deep interest in this because I 
am a mother; because I know the fright- 
ful conditions. Let us show the politi- 
cians what we can do.’ 

“After Mrs. Hanna concluded her 
speech an organization wasformed. Sub- 
committees were organized, and to-day 
10,000 Democratic women have signed 
their names to the books of the organiza- 
tion. This is sufficient to swing the elec- 
tion, unless the Republican women suc- 
ceed in getting out as large a representa- 
tion, which they have never done before. 

“Many leading Democrats and prom- 
inent men of the city have been urging 
Mrs. Hanna to become a candidate for the 
School Council, but she has declared that 
she is not looking for any honors. Every 
effort is being made to persuade her, but 
she has made up her mind, and she will 
not be a candidate. 

“To the writer she said to-day: ‘I am in 
this contest because I am a mother; be- 
cause my heart goes out to every other 
mother who is compelled to send her chil- 
dren to the public schools. My boys went 
to the Sibley School, and I think I under- 
stand the conditions. The health of 
thousands of children is being ruined by 
the terrible conditions the schools are in. 
The Republican party is guilty of criminal 
negligence in this matter. I propose to 
do all I can to get them out of the control 
of the schools, no matter who is hit. I 
shall go on the stump this week, and shall 
tell the people of Cleveland the exact 
truth. There are a great many women 
Teady to vote with us the moment they 
learn the situation. In a general way 
they know how Auditor Madigan has re- 
fused to pay bills amounting to more than 
$200,000 because he claims they are ille- 
gal. Ibelieve the Democrats can bring 
about the necessary reforms, and that is 
one reason I have taken this step. I have 
been a Democrat all my life. My father 
was a Democrat and all his friends.’ ” 

Dan R. Hanna was married to Mary 
Harrington, daughter of a rich Cleveland 
man, in 1887. Both were under age, and 
the wedding was clandestine. Mrs. Han- 
na secured a divorce in 1900, and Mr. 
Hanna later married Mrs. Daisy Gordon 
Maud, a famous beauty and the divorced 
Wife of Walter de S. Maud, the son of a 
London merchant. 
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The Cleveland Press has published the 
following unique appeal: 
A WORD TO THE WOMEN OF CLEVELAND. 


The professional politicians do not rel- 
ish the woman in politics, and they would 
welcome any excuse to eliminate her. 
Now, unless the women of Cleveland turn 
out and vote this spring the politicians 
will be furnished with a strong argument 
in favor of a repeal of the law granting 
women the right to vote on school ques- 
tions and for school officials. 

If the machines of both old parties were 
frightened into putting up reasonably 
good tickets this spring because about 
8,000 women voted two years ago, just 
think how careful they will be two years 
hence, if 20,000 women vote this spring. 

Think what a check upon a director or 
a schdol council would be the knowledge 
that 20,000 independent women voters 
stand ready to reward or punish faithful 
or lax official conduct! 

The Press believes that this woman 
vote is a great factor for good in the city 
of Cleveland, 

The Press will place carriages at the 
disposal of both the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic women’s organizations in order to 
get out as many women as possible to 
register and vote. 

It doesn’t make a bit of difference 
whether the director and the council is 
Democratic or Republican, but it does 
make a great deal of difference whether or 
not 20,000 non-partisan intelligent women 
are going to serve notice on the politi- 
cians that they propose to have the public 
schools run right. 

The women of Cleveland want no more 
basement schoolrooms, 

The women of Cleveland want no more 
chilly rooms caused by an attempt to burn 
slate and slack in the boilers. 

The women of Cleveland want the 
schools run carefully, honestly, liberally 
and properly. 

Now, then, here are a few don’ts for 
you: 

Don’t vote a ticket because your hus- 
band votes it. 

Don’t vote a ticket because your hus- 
band votes against it. This election is an 
election of men fora specific purpose, and 
no ancient history, platform, free trade or 
protection, gold or silver money nor any- 
thing else cuts any figure. It is a school 
election. 

Don’t declare yourself a member of any 
party. You can be much more valuable 
and powerful for good as an independent 
voter, 

Don’t refuse to listen to anybody’s argu- 
ments about the fitness of any candidate 
on the school ticket so long as the arguer 
seems to know what he is talking about. 

Don’t listen to anybody who spouts par- 
tisan political clap-trap. 

Don’t hesitate to vote for candidates on 
both tickets. The election of a mixed 
ticket by women’s votes would be a les- 
son that the professional politicians would 
never forget. 

Don’t forget that the civil war, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Bryan, Grover Cleveland, 
the Philippines, Cuba, the Boer war, pro- 
tection, ship subsidy and sugar beets have 
absolutely nothing to do with this elec- 
tion. 

Don’t forget that the characters of the 
candidates, their integrity, business abil- 
ity and honesty of purpose are the only 
things that cut the least figure in this 
election. 

Don’t forget that it is worse to vote un- 
intelligently than not to vote at all. 

Don’t forget that it is a duty you owe 
yourself, your husband and your children 
to vote. 

Don’t forget that before you can vote 
you must find out whom to vote for and 
why—for the good of the schools. 

The Cleveland Press of March 24 said: 

Women at headquarters of both parties 
were busy Monday. Arrangements on a 
stupendous scale were being made to get 
out the vote of the women. The indica- 
tions were that all the available carriages 
in town will be cornered Friday and Sat- 
urday, the two registration days. 

C. B. Gould, of the Buckeye Club, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Woodland 
Cemetery, bas been granted leave of ab- 
sence, and he is now assisting the Demo- 
cratic women in Caxton headquarters, 
Gould’s name, for the present, is off the 


cit roll. 

cithe carriages will be divided among 
the wards,” said Gould. “In some, one 
will be sufficient. In others, more than 
one will be required to bring out the full 
vote. Of course the Republicans have 
the advantage over us because they have 
13,000 names enrolled, but we are now 
working bard, and before registration day 
we expect to have the names of most of 
the Democratic women of the city.”’ 

Secretary A. J. Hvas, of the Republican 
committee, bad a conference with Mrs. 
Elroy M. Avery, Mrs, A. E, Hyre, and Mrs. 
Alice Fuller, at the Republican women’s 
headquarters Monday, relative to the car- 
riages for registration days. 

**T understand,’’ said Haas, ‘‘that Bes- 
sie Johnson expects to have her automo- 
bile out, and it will never do for us to lay 
down on that proposition, so in engaging 
the carriages for the Republican women 
we expect to hire at least one auto for one 
of the East End wards, where we are 





obliged to cover great stretches of ter- 
ritory.”’ 

The Republican women had clubs or- 
ganized in twenty wards within a week 
after they began work. The Cleveland 
Leader chronicles meetings held by them 
every afternoon and evening. The Cleve- 
land daily papers were formerly opposed 
to equal suffrage, but now all of them, 
from the Leader down, are urging the 
women to be good citizens and come out 
to cast their school votes on April 7. 

Mrs. Louisa Southworth is honorary 
president of the Democratic women’s or- 
ganization. 

Miss Gail Laughlin began a month's 
work in Ohio by an address on Sunday, 
March 9, at the Vine Street Church in 
Cincinnati, and during that week she 
spoke every day in Cincinnati or its sub- 
urbs. On March 14 she spoke three times, 
one of her addresses being before the 
high school pupils. On the evening of 
Sunday, March 16, she spoke at the Wal- 
nut Hills Congregational Church, the pas- 
tor of which is an old acquaintance. This 
church is a conservative one, the congre- 
gation of which would never attend a 
suffrage convention. Miss Laughlin is 
till at work in Oh io. Cc. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 112.) 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 








SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mra. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Sacredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 


12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, D. D. 

15. 


The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. ° 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 

Anna Rice Powell. 
Law and Immorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

31. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

- Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond 

. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

3. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

- Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 

ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 
31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
at ten centsa dozen; fifty ceuntsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one doijlar 
a hundred. 
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Bounp VOLUMES or THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English, They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth, 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 

ring them with the Armenian originals. The 
ransiation is very faithful.—Dr. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of “ Hatk.’ 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ye evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 


he world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia.~— New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race whieh produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
em.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme- 
7 eens series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we eos is a cultivated one, with not.only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties... . It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chtcago Post. 


‘These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous manor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These oa are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltumore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
. We can better understand the Sung «f Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these cone poems, 
for they have been written iv a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty .—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

oetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
ft to a wide and meee circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that creme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford (ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlerin 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evuked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the meg oe! A Society 
has in its mouse’ some of our brightest men 
and women; Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
=— people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 
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The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
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HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
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intelligent living everywhere. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Concluded from page 111.) 


CONNECTICUT. 

In the Constitutional Convention, on 
March 26, the question of woman suffrage 
was brought ap by the report submitted 
by Delegate Warner of Salisbury, in which 
the committee appointed several weeks 
since recommended that the following 
resolution be passed: 

That all matters pertaining to woman’ 
suffrage be referred to the committee of 
the whole, and that the afternoon of 
Wednesday next, at 2 o'clock, be devoted 
to hearing the memorialists and such oth- 
er advocates of woman suffrage as shall 
desire to present their views to the com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Delegate Clark of Hartford said it was 
a dangerous precedent for the convention 
to convert itself into a mass meeting for 
the consideration of any subject. He 
moved that when the convention adjourned 
on Wednesday it should be at two, after 
which hour the suffragists might be 
heard. 

Delegate Warner opposed the Clark 
amendment, and Delegate Bryant of East 
Hartford moved an amendment to the 
amendment, that the convention adjourn 
on Thursday, at the same hour and for 
the same purpose, instead of Wednesday. 

Delegate Waller spoke at length in fa- 
vor of equal suffrage. He argued that 
women should have the right to vote on 
matters that affected their taxes, and he 
indorsed the report of the committee of 
which Mr. Warner waschairman, ‘Duty, 
courtesy and common sense all made for 
the proposition to give the women an op- 
portunity to present their case to the con- 
vention,’’ said ex-Governor Waller. 

Delegate Clark again urged that the 
precedent of allowing outsiders to talk to 
the delegates assembled was unwise. It 
would lead to the demand for other causes 
to be heard inthe same fashion. Delegate 
Skinner of Andover warmly endorsed the 
attitude of Delegate Waller... Delegate 
Northrop of Middletown said he had no 
fears of the precedent, and that the com- 
mittee report should be adopted, or noth- 
ing be done. Delegate Guilfoil of Water- 
bury offered an amendment that the people 
of Waterbury be allowed to address the 
convention on the question of representa- 
tion. Mr. Waller said that in his opinion 
this was out of order, and President An- 
drews sustained the point. Delegate 
Clark’s amendment was lost by a vote of 
34 to 74. 

Delegate Hill of West Hartford thought 
that the Warner resolution should be 
voted down. He said that he did not be- 
lieve that the delegates planned to put a 
woman suffrage provision in the consti- 
tution, and that honesty should come be- 
fore courtesy. Delegate Perry pointed 
out that special legislation had been made 
the order of the day for Wednesday, and 
Delegate Gillette of Burlington opposed 
the resolution on the ground of precedent. 
Delegate Webb of Hamden opposed the 
resolution, and Mr. Guilfoil said that if 
women should be privileged to address the 
convention on one subject, other interest- 
ed people should be accorded the same 
courtesy. A yea and nay vote was then 
taken on the resolution, and Mr. Warner 
was defeated by a vote of 57 to 69. Dele- 
gate Clark of Hartford then offered a res- 
olution that the convention adjourn on 
Wednesday at one and that the controller 
then give the use of the auditorium to 
the suffragists to state their position. Mr. 
Waller said it was giving the women 
something they bad not asked for. Dele- 

} gate Perry said the principle of giving the 
people of the State something they had 
not asked for had been sanctified by the 
convention. When this tart satire had 
been spoken, the Clark resolution was 
laid on che table. 

On April 1, a resolution in favor ef 
woman suffrage, introduced by Delegate 
Davenport of Bridgeport, was defeated. 

STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 32d Annual Meeting of the Con- 
necticut W. S. A. was held at the resi- 
dence of the State president, Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, in Hartford, March 26 
The suffragists of the State took advan- 
‘ tage of the propitious weather and came 
from Bridgeport, Southington, Windsor 
Locks, Collinsville, Meriden and other 
towns in goodly numbers. Mrs. Hooker's 
spacious, sunny rooms were well filled. 
The delegates and State officers began to 
arrive at 11 A. M., and while waiting for 
the meeting at 1.30 P. M., they enjoyed 
the beautiful works of art everywhere 
displayed in Mrs. Hooker’s home, 

' At noon Mrs. Hooker served a fine 
‘ lunch. At 1.30 the convention was opened 
by Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, who pre- 
; sided. The Secretary's annual report was 
followed by the Treasurer's, which showed 
a balance in the treasury. The old offi- 
! cers were reélected: 

President, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hook- 

er; vice-president-at-large, Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Bacon; recording secretary, Frances 


Ellen Burr; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ella B. Kendrick, Hartford; treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Rogers, Meriden; auditors, 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Warren, Collinsville; 
Mrs. Cynthia Fuller, Hartford. County 
vice-presidents: Hartford County, Mrs. El- 
la Brooks, Southington; New Haven, Mrs. 
Abby Sheldon, New Haven; Windham, 
Mrs. Ella Bennet, Willimantic; New Lon- 
don, Mrs, Annie Fenner, New London; 
Tolland, Mrs. J. S. Koons, Mansfield; 
Middlesex, Mrs. Emma Hurd Chaffee, 
Moodus; Fairfield; Mrs. Mary E. Wright 
Smith, Bridgeport; Litchfield, Mrs. Mary 
C. Hickox; Somber of National American 
Executive Committee, Mrs. B. Parsons, 
Hartford; State press superintendent, 
Mrs. A. A. Truesdell, Meriden; State his- 
torian, Mrs. E. D. Bacon, Hartford. 

The National Plan of Work was pre- 
sented in a letter from Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 

Mrs. Hooker said she had ascertained 
that one half of the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Hartford did not 
know that woman suffrage had been tried 
in four States and worked well. The 
chief point to be made, Mrs. Hooker 
thought, was that woman suffrage was a 
live question, to be seriously considered. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Warren of Collinsville 
spoke of the School Suffrage Club in her 
town, composed of women fully alive to 
the importance of the school question, but 
not yet quite converted to full suffrage. 
The Collinsville women have been a power 
in several school elections. 

Mrs. Cynthia Fuller suggested that a 
school suffrage soeiety be formed in con- 
junction with the Equal Rights Club of 
Hartford. 

Mrs. Cora Thompson Sage, of Collins- 
ville, told of her father at 90 years being 
a full-fledged suffragist, and of her hus- 
band, who had been won over through 
persistent effort, as evidences that the 
School Sutfrage Society was a leavening 
process toward full suffrage. 

Mrs, Pitblado, of Windsor Locks, told 
of her visit to London, and of the parlia- 
mentary convention she attended. 

Mrs. Hooker showed the solid silver 
loving cup presented to her on her 80th 
birthday by the suffragists of the State, 
and thanked them for their beautiful gift. 

It was voted to change the date for the 
annual State convention back to October. 

It was an innovation to hold the annual 
meeting in the home of a member, but it 
proved most pleasing and successful. 
When the business was over and the 
social element at its height, I thought of 
the many pleasant scenes enacted in those 
rooms when the late John Hooker was 
there to enjoy them with his wife, and 
how bravely she was carrying out his 
wishes, not living unto herself, brooding 
over her loss, but, at the rich sunset of 
her life, with the light from the other 
shore so near, endeavoring nobly to sus- 


tain her part. Her enthusiasm never 
wanes. 
The Connecticut W. 8S. A. is well 


equipped with able officers, and the out- 
look for the coming year is promising. 
The past year, while not bearing a rich 
harvest, was not without fruits. For 
seven weeks there has been diligent effort 
to touch the heart of the Constitutional 
Convention. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell 
worked for the Association earnestly, and 
Mesdames Hooker and Bacon of Hartford, 
with other suffragists, have willingly 
given their time. While there may have 
been good seed sown, the doings of the 
Convention have not yet demonstrated 
any great benefit either to men or women. 
Suffragists do not feel as if their interest 
in the revision of the Constitution was 
the only one ignored, since men are not 
satisfied with the results. 

Increase in membership is to be the 
watchword for Connecticut, which may 
yet stand foremost in the ranks of pro- 
gressive States. 

A. A. TRUESDELL, State Press Supt. 
Meriden, Conn. 





-_—-— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A SUFFRAGE TRIP THROUGH NORTH WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA, 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, president of 
the Pennsylvania W. S. A., and Miss Jane 
Campbell, president of the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of the County of Philadel- 
phia, have just returned from a little trip 
in the interest of the cause, through some 
of the northwestern counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At East Liberty, the Eastern portion of 
the city of Pittsburg, in which there is 
a flourishing Political Equality Society 
called the Avery Club, the visitors were 
entertained most hospitably by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Ludwig Koethen. Mrs. Koethen, 
president of the local club, had arranged 
the meeting. Both ladies spoke on ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Place in Municipal Affairs.” Rev. 
Dr. Martin, pastor of the church, spoke 
in favor of the enfranchisement of women, 
and a spirited discussion on ‘‘woman’s in- 
fluence’ closed the programme. 

The next day a lunch was given by the 
secretary of the Avery Club, Mrs. Kornber- 
ger, and an afternoon reception at the 
home of Mrs. Koethen, members from va- 








rious Pittsburg clubs being invited. An- 





other reception was held in the evening 
by the Wilkinsburg P. E. Club. At both, 
Mrs. Blankenburg and Miss Campbell 
made short impromptu speeches, Wil- 
kinsburg is a near neighbor of Pittsburg, 
and supports an active suffrage organiza- 
tion, under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Bowersox. 

From Pittsburg the ladies went to 
Meadville, and almost immediately were 
taken by the energetic president of the 
Meadville Political Study Club, Mrs. 
Ricketts, tu a meeting of theclub. Here, 
addresses were made, especially on meth- 
ods of work, and many suggestions were 
given as to the best means of furthering 
the cause. In the evening, at a public 
meeting held in the parlor of the Lafay- 
ette Hotel, Mrs. Blankenburg gave a gen- 
eral address on the law as it affected 
women, and Miss Campbell made a partic- 
ular application of the intestate law of 
Pennsylvania, in an address called the 
‘*Widow’s Mite.’”’ Many women lingered 
after the close, anxious to know something 
more of the laws which governed them, 
and of which until that evening they 
were totally ignorant. Altogether it was 
a profitable meeting. 

At Bradford the ladies were met by 
Mrs. Margaret B. Stone, president of the 
Bradford Equality Club, and hospitably 
entertained at her home. They were in- 
vited to address the Woman’s Literary 
Club of Bradford. Miss Campbell read a 
fifteen-minutes paper on ‘‘Why Women 
Want the Franchise,’’ and Mrs. Blanken- 
burg gave an interesting account of the 
early Friends, pointing out that it was 
owing to the equality of the sexes being 
the rule in the Society, that the Friends 
have always been so generally in favor of 
woman suffrage. 

Immediately after, a meeting of the 
Bradford P, E. Club was held, at which 
tea was served. Methods of work were 
discussed by both Mrs. Blankenburg and 
Miss Campbell. Following this came a 
meeting of the Pompelon Club, an enter- 
prising Bradford club composed of both 
men and women, Bya happy chance the 
subject of discussion was ‘‘Woman’s 
Sphere in Public Affairs.’"" An interest- 
ing paper on this topic by Mrs. Fritz, one 
of the members, was followed by a lively 
and amusing discussion. Both visitors 
were courteously invited to take part. 
Mrs. Blankenburg was convincing in her 
opening argument, and in her apt replies. 
Some of the most prominent citizens of 
Bradford, such as ex-Judge Ward, Mr. 
Robert McClure, Mr. Mullen, (a lawyer,) 
and Mr. Houghton took part. 

These visits to the various clubs cannot 
fail to bring good results, as many per- 
sons heard sound woman suffrage argu- 
ments who could be reached in no other 
way, and members of the various suffrage 
societies had an opportunity to discuss 
methods of work, and the suggestions of 
the national officers, and were thereby 
stimulated to labor with renewed fervor. 

This northwestern portion of Penn- 
sylvania, some of it being in the very 
heart of the oil region, offers a fertile 
field for suffrage propaganda, and could a 
good organizer be sent among the many 
thriving and progressive towns with which 
it is studded, she could do much toward 
realizing that ardent hope of the National 
Suffrage Association, a doubled member- 
ship. a. & 

PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 28, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The monthly meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Society of the County of Phila- 
delphia was held on March 26, with a 
large attendance. Five new members 
were elected. The president, Miss Jane 
Campbell, spoke earnestly about the 
Cake and Candy Sale to be held on April 
19, and urged all members to use their ut- 
most energies to make it a success. 

Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg offered a 
resolution that the president of the soci- 
ety be directed to write to the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Philadelphia, asking them to vote in favor 
of a Commission to inv2 tigate conditions 
in the four equal suffrage States. She 
also suggested that the Society have a 
County Historian. Both suggestions were 
adopted. 

The discussion for the day was on ‘‘How 
to Gain Suffrage.’’ The speakers were 
Mrs. Martha B. Earle, Mrs. Caroline L. 
Coggins and Rev. James H. Ecob. The 
latter has recently removed from Denver 
to Philadelphia, and is enthusiastic in 
regard to the results of woman suffrage. 

N. S. Mason, Cor. Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has just re- 
turned from a short trip in New Hamp- 
shire. She spoke in Manchester and Con- 
cord, formed a club at Manchester, and 
doubled the membership of the Concord 
club. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, the State presi- 
dent, lately formed a new club at Greeen- 
ville, with Mrs. Laura A. Marsh presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary Taft, vice-president; Mrs. 





8S. J. Messer Whitney, treasurer, and Mrs, 
Jessie Wilcomb, auditor. 


KENTUCKY. 





VERSAILLES, Ky., Marcu 19, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The recent act of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature in taking away the school suffrage 
granted several years ago to the women 
of the cities of the second class, namely, 
Covington, Newport and Lexington, is 
food for reflection. 

All great causes have met their re- 
verses, even if they triumphed in the end, 
and the policy of all great causes has been 
attimes unwise. Experience has often 
taught the wisdom of changing methods. 
The thoughts herein expressed are only 
those of an individual, who is ever ready 
to change her mind if a better method can 
be demonstrated. 

The herculean effort put forth to obtain 
piecemeal suffrage is exclusively a meth- 
od of the woman suffragists. Looking at 
facts as they are to-day, the question pre- 
sents itself—has it proven to be a wise 
and winning policy? 

Suffragists expend a vast amount of 
time, vitality and money in trying to se- 
cure presidential, municipal, taxation, 
and school suffrage. The average Con- 
gressman and Legislator have to be in- 
formed as to what these demands mean, as 
these propositions are novel ideas to them. 

Men have never been enfranchised by 
piecemeal, 

There have been many qualifications 
required of male voters, such as property, 
naturalization, color, education, etc., but 
when a man possessed these qualifications 
he came into possession of a full and un- 
restricted ballot. His ballot is his char- 
ter, securing to him the right to a voice in 
all elections, and on all questions submit- 
ted at the ballot box. 

If women are citizens of the United 
States, contributing their share of moral, 
industrial and financial support to the 
government, under its fundamental princi- 
ples they are entitled to a full and unre- 
stricted ballot, and to ask for less weak- 
ens their title to their political heritage, 
and seems to me to admit that women 
should be placed in tutelage in order to 
test whether they are fit or competent to 
become full-fledged citizens. 

Has the granting of partial suffrage 
aided the cause of woman suffrage? 
Think of the years of struggle expended 
to secure municipal suffrage for the wom- 
en of Kansas, yet in no State in the Union 
would it be more difficult to-day to secure 
full suffrage. If the idea of municipal 
suffrage had never been sprung in Kansas, 
and the effort then and since expended 
had been put forth for full enfranchise- 
ment of Kansas women, can we doubt 
that Kansas would be a suffrage State to- 
day? If this had been accomplished the 
dominant and working plan of the suffrage 
movement would be full enfranchisement, 
and the cause would be tweaty-five years 
in advance of where it is to-day 

In the 29 States where school suffrage 
in some degree has been granted, has the 
securing this crumb of justice strength- 
ened the cause, and would it be easier to 
secure full suffrage for the women of these 
States than in those where school suffrage 
has not been granted? I think not. Ex- 
periences in New York, Massachusetts, 
Oregon and California, lead me to this 
conclusion. Partial suffrage gives ring- 
politicians a chance to find fault and bring 
in objections against women voters, and 
women in their hampered condition can- 
not refute the charges. When school suf- 
frage was first granted to the women of 
the cities of the second class in Kentucky, 
the first women in the three cities were 
elected on the school boards and served 
with ability, but political wires were soon 
pulled to retirethem. Every obstacle was 
put in the way of the women voters. Fi- 
nally a way was made to disfranchise the 
women of these cities altogether, and, to 
the shame of the Kentucky Legislature, 
this has beendone. Ifthe effortexpended 
in Kentucky to secure school suffrage had 
been expended in a constant and clear-cut 
demand for full suffrage for the women of 
the State, suffrage sentiment would be 
stronger, and Kentucky Legislators would 
not dare to trample on fundamental prin- 
ciples. They could at least be driven into 
their ‘‘coward’s castle’’ of silence, instead 
of branding Kentucky women as a danger- 
ous element, and by political chicanery 
humiliating them as they have done by 
taking from them this crumb of justice. 

I, asa Kentucky woman, claim a full 
and unrestricted ballot as my inalienable 
right, and have several times individually 
petitioned the Kentucky Legislature to 
restore this right to me, and I reject with 
scorn, and would refuse to use, any crumb 
of suffrage doled out to me. 

To my mind it appears better to labor 
longer and battle harder for the full bal- 
lot, than to labor for it piecemeal, and 
then have it used as aclub to retard and 
paralyze the cause. 

If I am wrong I shall be glad to be 
shown wherein. JOSEPHINE K,. Henry. 





THE DRAMA. 


CasTLeE SquaRe.—The play the com. 
ing week is Charles T, Dazey’s ‘‘The Wa, 
of Wealth,’ a drama with great oppor. 
tunities for stage realism. A fall of the 
heroine from a balcony overhanging , 
bluff on the Hudsun River, a dynamite 
explosion within the vault uf a bank, ang 
the arrival of an express wagon loaded 
with coin to stop the run upon the bank’, 
funds, make three of the most effectiyg 
scenes. Choice chocolate bonbons will be 
given at Monday matinee. 

—_—-~»>_— 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE, 
Adelaide Herrman. widow of Herrman the 
Great, herself called ‘‘Queen of Magic,” 
will make her first appearance in Boston 
for two seasons. Mme, Herrmann ywilj 
present “A Night in Japan,’’ concludi 
with her patriotic novelty, **The Trooping 
of the Nation.’’ The spectacular diver. 
sion will be enriched by special scenery, 
gorgeous lighting, and costly Japanese 
costumes. Mme, Herrman is the legiti. 
mate successor of her husband in this 
wonderful legerdermain. Other attrac. 
tions will be Larry Dooley and Charles 
Kent, Smith and Doretto in ‘‘The Two 
Millivnaires,’’ Caroline Hull, Harry Le 
Clair, Craig and Ardell, the Crawford 
sisters, the Couturi brothers, the three 
Hillyers, and the vitagraph. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Bo.ton, Magy 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.— Mon. 
day, April7, 3 P. M. Art and Literature Com: 
mittee. Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Welch, of New 
York, will speak on *‘Humor, A Plea for its Culti- 
vation among Wumen.” 











FOK SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land ip 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
eee on easy terms, Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue 

orchester, Mass. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a puysician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Guethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garcen, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which f. rwerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 

arks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Women 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University «f Leipzig, and abouts 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous cuncerts may be heard fora 
trifle; bas excellent rads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden aud three 
from Berlin, and trom its central Jocation an ex- 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 


Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. o music 
students are allowea in the house. Price, $25 per 


mouth. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8 rvi e—everythivg but laundry. Address Frau 
HoFRAT KruG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
References, Hon. s. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave. 
T mpkinsville, 8S. I., New York; Miss Alice K. 
ye ped Yankton College, Yankton, §. D. 
(both of these have board: d at the huuse); Mrs. 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand Knylish, 
though always speaking German in the family. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland S8t., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in goud order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 


mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can siap 
as lovg as interest is paid. House will rent for 
$55 per month. Immediate possession given Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLack- 
WELL, WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A SUMMER ABROAD. — Mus. Marie A. 
Moore, of Newton, Mass., desires a few engage- 
ments to complete a small party which will sail 
from New York direct for Naples, May 24, by the 
North German Lloyd Steamer Aller, and will visit 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, travelling leisu ely and 
comfortably, spending the most«f the time in the 
larg rcities, with many side trips to places of ar 
tistic and historicalinierest. Mrs. Moore has long 
been well knuwnasa lecturer upon artand a direc 
tor of classes in the history of art, and the mem- 
bers of her party will have the advantage of her 
knowledge and judgment, in the great art galler- 
ies of Europe, where she bas studied, as well a8 
her help in individual cases wiere any may wish 
to make a study of art. Days for rest, shopping, 
etc., will be allowed, and the whole itiverary 
made as elastic as possible. The return ticket 00 
the steamer will be good for one year. The itin- 
erary is arranged for 90 days, but should the ma 
jority joining desire one of 75 days instead, it can 
be changed, oy = the longer tour is more de- 
sirable. The price for this tour as given in the 
itineraries, which will be sent on application, is 
$600 for 90 days, or $550 for 75 days. is inc udes 
all travelling expenses, the conveyance of bag- 
gage, carriage drives, all fees and admissions 
museums and galleries, all hotel or pension ex 
penses (except extras), fees to servants, etc., eX 
oops the steamer fees, which are left to the 
judgment of each individual. Staterooms allot 
ed in order of engagement, a deposit of $50 being 
required, the balance to be paid three weeks be 
fore sailing. 





MODERN GREEK.—A young Greek, now * 
student in Boston, would like to do tutoring iD 
modern Gre+k. Has given lessons to Hon.5 ¢- 
Barrows, and refers by permissien to him, and # 
the editorsof the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Address 
CHRISTOS TSAGRIS, 485 Tremont St . Boston. 


— 





Bowman §&t., Dor 


$800. House 30 and 32 
6 rooms 


chester. Two apartments, each containin 
and bath, separate entrances and back staif) 
furnaces, a. bath-rooms (open plumbing. 
cemented cellars, gas, etc. Each apartment 
rented at $18 a month to responsible tenant 
Property valued at $5,500. Savings bank mort 
gage for $3,500. Will sell equity fer $300 
ao, down and monthly payments of $25.2L0t 
40 by 80 feet. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Wo 
MAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 


a 


81050. No 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. cal 
s and as long as interest is paid Rented at $24 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month 
ly payments of $25 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. At 
dress H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN'’s JouRNAl 
Office, Boston. 





— 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. 4 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, pia 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summe’ 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. 
cellent neighborhood. ‘o minutes’ walk fro® 
steam cars and electrics. This property is wo 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMA> 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street Boston. 
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